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Editorially Speaking 


“NOW, HEAR THIS 


= Even before the outbreak of World War II, both the Army 
and the Navy had given recognition to certain values in the 
motion picture as a teaching tool, and had used them to some 
extent. It was not, however, until Pearl Harbor made clear 
the necessity for training millions of men and women quickly, 
that the motion picture came fully into its own as a teaching 
aid in the Armed Services. 


The able job done by the Army in this connection has 
already been presented by FILM NEWS, in its Army Pictorial 
Service Special of August, 1949. We propose now, in this 
issue, to tell some part at least of the Navy’s equally important 
and significent story 


The Navy’s highly technical mode of operation, and the 
variety of schools it had to set up with an available minimum 
of teachers, made perhaps for an even more — problem 
than that which the Army faced. Although the Navy had been 
making films for some years, there has been no coordination of 
effort, no overall program. When, on the very day after Pearl 
Harbor, an official Navy directive urged concentration on 
audio-visual training, this meant starting more or less “from 
scratch.” But no time was lost in setting up an organization 
for the supervision and production of training films and film- 
strips which speedily became one of the most effective opera- 
tions of its kind in the world. 


At this point, and in all fairness, we feel it necessary to 
frankly admit that, by reason of space limitations, we have 
been unable, regretfully, to present every aspect of the Navy's 
program. We have not dealt with distribution and the N vavy’s 
Training Centers, now three: at Jay and High Streets in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (formerly at Brooklyn Navy Yard), for the 
East Coast and the Atlantic Pact nations; at Treasure Island, 
Calif., for the Western seaboard, Hawaii, Alaska; and (sinee 
November/50) at Great Lakes, Mich., for the Middle West and 
as far as New Orleans. ... The Navy has an active and inter- 
esting television program, both live and on film ... and in 
other areas of utilization it explored new techniques, set new 
patterns. In this connection the Instructional Film Research 
Program, under Dr. Ray Carpenter, psychology professor, at 
Pennsylvania State College is deservant of an issue on its own. 
Established three years ago under contract with the Office of 
Naval Research, it is the purpose of this project to ferret out 
answers to training film problems, and what work has been 
done to date is of as great importance to the general field as 
to the Armed Services. Inasmuch, however, as paper is still 
not made of rubber, we must content ourselves now with what 
we have been able to include here; and with the anticipation 
of presenting more about the Navy and its film activities in 
future issues. 


Meanwhile, we want to express our appreciation to LCDR 
Wilson R. Cronenwett, USN, [Washington] for his coopera- 
tion, and to the Bureau of Ships for the very fine article writ- 
ten exclusively for us on Training and Entertaining the Navy 
(see page 13). We would like to acknowledge our debt also, 
for much of the information on which our Navy articles are 
based, to the U. S. Naval Training Bulletin (published monthly 
by the Bureau of Personnel), and Naval Aviation News (pub- 
lished monthly also, by the Chief of Naval Operation and the 
Bureau of Aeronauties). 

ROHAMA LEE, Editor 
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INSTITUTE ENROLLING 


® Rounding out its tenth year with the 
Spring semester beginning February 7, 
the Institute of Film Techniques at City 
College remains the only full-time train- 
ing center in this country for future docu- 
mentary and fact film workers awarding 
an academie degree, according to Hans 
Richter, Director of the Institute. Found- 
ed in 1941 by documentary producer Irv- 
ing Jacoby as an exploratory series of 
courses in the City College evening ses- 
sion, the Institute has grown and ex- 
panded into a full-scale operation teach- 
ing now as many as 500 men and women 
in a semester. 


With a staff of professional film makers 
that includes Lewis Jacobs, Leo Seltzer, 
Alexander Hammid and Dr. Richter him- 
self, the Institute offers courses in all 
phases of motion picture production, as 
well as film writing, film utilization, pub- 
licity and the history of motion pictures 
(Arthur Knight). There are also a num- 
ber of “brush up” courses for experi- 
enced film workers. 


For matriculated students at the Col- 
lege, the Institute’s day session film 
courses may be eredited towards a bach- 
elor’s degree in the School of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences or the School of Edu- 
cation, while a wide variety of specialized 
production classes are offered in the eve- 
ning session. 


N.B.R.M.P. SELECTS 
THEATRICAL TEN BEST 


Sunset BOouLevarp, which reveals a 
great deal of the way Hollywood thinks 
of itself, was designated the best Amer- 
ican picture of 1950 by the Committee 
on Exceptional Films of the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures. 
The Board, a non-profit organization of 
publie spirited citizens founded in 1909 
to represent the motion picture public, 
was the first to adopt the practise of 
choosing the ten best motion pictures of 
the year. 

The American pictures chosen as the 
best of 1950 by the Board’s committee 
are: Sunset Bovutevarp; ALL 
Eve; THe AspHAtt JUNGLE; THE MEN; 
Epce or Doom; Twetve O’CLock 
PANIC IN THE STREETS; CyRANO DE BER- 
GERAC; No Way Srace 


The five foreign pictures chosen as the 
best of 1950 are: Tue Trran; Tigutr 
Lirrte IstAnp; Tue Tutrp MAN; 
Hearts AND Coronets; Parts 1900, 

The committee deemed the perform- 
anees of Gloria Swanson in SUNSET 
Bou.Levarp and Alee Guinness in Kinp 
Hearts Coronets to be the best 
acting of 1950. John Huston was named 
best director. He directed ASPHALT 
JUNGLE, 
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By 
ARTHUR 
KNIGHT 


Re-recording at the Photo Science Laboratory of the Navy. Even the 


most 


® The Naval Station at Anacostia, D. C., 
is a 20-minute drive outside of Washing- 
ton proper. The first thing visible as you 
approach it is a tremendous airfield, so 
huge that it dwarfs the trim, red-brown 
building alongside. Not until you are right 
up on it can you begin to get a true im- 
pression of its size... . Three, in some 
places four stories — or “decks,” as they 
call them — high, the structure could 
easily fill a New York city block. And it 
houses not Navy dirigibles or even air- 
planes, but one of the largest and most 
modern film studios and laboratories in 
the world, the United States Naval Photo- 
graphie Center. 

Built between 1941 and 1943, from the 
ground up and at a final cost of over 
seven and a half million dollars including 
its equipment, the Center encompasses a 
shooting stage 100 x 50 feet; animation 
studios, three “decks” high; sound re- 
cording rooms; editing rooms; printing 
and developing labs for both 35mm and 
16mm film; facilities for microphotog- 
raphy and microfilm processing; and stor- 
age space to house 75 million feet of film. 
Administrative, technical and creative of- 
fices, all in the same building, make it 
one of the most compact and efficient 
studios anywhere. Its sound stage, though 
a separate structure, is actually within the 
main building also, and is completely in- 
sulated against external sound and vibra- 
tion. 

It was Thomas Orchard, then associate 
producer at March of Time, who initially 
set up the program and plans for the 
Navy’s film division. Hastily summoned 
from a Florida vacation early in 1941, 
Orchard was commissioned as a Lieuten- 
ant (jg) and, with Lt. (now Capt.) R. S. 
Quackenbush and Lt. A. D. Fraser, or- 
ganized the staff and principles of the 
Center. At the end of its first vear the 
unit had produced 48 motion pictures and 
253 slidefilms. In 1944, the Center’s peak 
vear, it turned out 423 comnpleted pro- 
jects. including 542.328 feet of 35mm and 
249,092 feet of 16mm cut negative. By 
war’s end, the 800 men and women sta- 
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modern of consoles demands skill on the part of its operator. 


tioned at the base had produced a good 
third of the almost 5,000 films and film- 
strips that the Navy and the Air Force 
required; and had exercised supervision 
over all of them. 

Today, under tall, youngish Lt.-Cdr. 
W. R. Cronenwett, production goes along 
at an ever-accelerating pace. Requests for 
technical and training films come in econ- 
stantly from the various arms and 
branches of the services that the Naval 


‘Center supplies — and almost 90 per- 


cent of requests now are for motion pic- 
tures as opposed to slidefilms, or film- 
strips. With the current emergency the 
demand is increasing accordingly. 

The Center produces for the Navy, the 
Air Force and the Marines. All requests 
for motion pictures are reviewed monthly 
by the Navy Film Production Board of 
Review, meeting in the Pentagon. A rep- 
resentative of the service requiring the 
film attends this meeting, explaining and 
defending his request. 

Despite the size and equipment of the 
Center, it could never handle all the film 
requests that come to it. The next ques- 
tion to be decided, then, is who will make 
the picture. During the war a part of the 
production load was carried by a Navy 
motion picture center on the West Coast, 
as well as by the cooperation of the Holly- 
wood studios, and of documentary and 
commercial producers throughout the 
country. Even now a great deal of the 
Navy’s film work must be farmed out 
each year on contract to industrial films 
such as Jam Handy of Detroit: Wilding 
of Chicago and New York: DeFrenes of 
Philadelphia; Eddie Albert Productions 
in California; Caravel, Pathescope, Audio 
and others in New York; Byron in Wash- 
ington, to name only a few. J. Walter 
Evans, an ex-Navy Commander and long 
associated with nontheatrical film produe- 
tion, is production head in this situation, 
and in charge of awarding contracts. 

As a rule, the more highly technical 
film jobs are held for production at the 
Center. Its personnel, through years of 
experience, has learned how best to pre- 


ANACOSTIA 


The Sailors’ 
Hollywood 


@ This article is the outcome of a tour of 
Anacostia made by Arthur Knight recently 
under the guidance of J. Walter Evans, pro- 
duction head. . . . Philadelphia-born Mr. 
Knight came to New York and CCNY in ‘33, 
wrote film previews, became the Museum of 
Modern Art's first film librarian in ‘37, later 
| was Assistant Curator. . . . An early Army 
inductee, he was hospitalized in Italy, finished 
the war as Operations Officer at the Signal 
Corps Training Film Library in the Italian 
Theater. Now a free-lance writer and publicist, 
he teaches film history at CCNY’s Institute of 
Film Techniques. 


sent visually the Navy’s problems involv- 
ing physies, higher mathematics and 
thermo-dynamies. Restricted subjects are 
of course all made at the Center. But 
whether a picture is to be made here or 
outside on contract, it is always first as- 
signed to one of twelve Project Super- 
visors at the base. Like a Hollywood pro- 
ducer, he must follow through on a pro- 
duction from its inception to its comple- 
tion, assigning the writer, supervising the 
master script (the production’s blue-print 
when the job is being done on the out- 
side). He follows the daily rushes, main- 
tains contact with the bureau for which 
the picture is being made — and he 
holds the purse-strings on the production. 

The actual work of making a film at the 
base is earried on under Lt.-Cdr. L. Yaco- 
nelli. At his disposal are facilities ex- 
celled by few commercial organizations in 
the world: the latest in sound recording 
equipment, including synchronous mag- 
netie tape; mixing facilities for nine 
separate sound channels; a tremendous 
rear projection screen for process work; 
optical printers; in short, a film maker’s 
dream come true. At his disposal also are 
some 50 million feet of stock combat 
footage. 

Despite these facilities and advantages, 
however, the demand for films is so tre- 
mendous that the Naval Photographie 
Center ‘is producing only approximately 
20 percent of the Navy’s output. On the 
other hand, the Photographie Center can 
and does process all that is produced. Its 
lab facilities handle up to 300,000 feet of 
film a day, both 16 and 35mm. Koda- 
chrome prints are also duped and pro- 
cessed here. Releasing anywhere from 30 
to 800 prints on each subject, the Navy’s 
laboratory operates on a round-the-clock 

(Continued on page 27) 
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SELLING AMERICA BACK TO THE AMERICANS 


This is the story of the sound slidefilm program LAND OF THE FREE, 
created and produced by a Detroit advertising agency in the interests [«~ 
of freedom for the individual, and of the American way of life. 


® According to studies of the Opinion Research 
Corporation of Princeton, New Jersey, one-third 
of the people in the United States have already 
accepted the basic ideas of Socialism. As many 
as two-thirds on some questions, and in all eco- 
nomie classes, are ready to give government 
increasing power over business. Should the one- 
third grow to 51 percent, or if it represents the 
majority of voters in current elections, then we 
will actually have Socialism in this country. 

The trend has been a matter of concern to 
many. Outstanding among those who view it 
with alarm and are trying to do something about 
it is Ross Roy, founder-president of the Detroit 
advertising agency which bears his name. 

Ross Roy, Ine., housed in a five-story, block- 
long building, has nearly 300 employees. Through 
purchase within the past year of two established 
agencies, it also has an important office in 
Chicago, and one in Hollywood. The growth of 
the organization has been phenomenal since its 
inception in 1926, when Mr. Roy first came to 
Detroit from Janesville, Wisconsin. A list of the 
agency’s present clients reads like a business 
and industry “Who's Who.” 

Those people are likely to find themselves 
sought after who think out methods for them-, 
selves that are also good for others. It was while 
selling Dodge ears back in Janesville that Mr. 
Roy devised a system for interpreting the com- 
plicated specifications of automobiles so that 
prospective customers could understand them. 
As result, and for several years running, he was 
one of the top salesmen for his make of ear. As 
further result, he began selling his special ideas 
to other Dodge dealers, on their request. This 
service he expanded when the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion took over the Dodge. Next step was the 
development of educational programs for both 
salesman and customer: which led to a eareer of 
sales training on the one hand, and merchandis- 
ing (promotion and advertising) on the other. 

During the war this organization aided the 
military services with its experience in prepar- 
ing technical manuals and job-instruction kits. 
It is also an authoritative source of such visual 
aids in particular as the industrial sound slide- 
film, of which—and for one client alone—it pro- 
duces in the neighborhood of 18,000 prints per 
month, for training and keeping up to date some 
62,000 company employees in the varied areas of 
its operations. 

To Mr. Roy’s way of thinking, however, that 
part of his story already told is not nearly so 
important as the chapter he is now writing, and 
which has to do with his battle in recent years on 
behalf of the American way of life. 

An intense man, sincere in his beliefs, Mr. Ross 
attributes his success basically to the fact that 
the social and political climate of the United 
States has been one favorable to the development 
of individual initiative and enterprise. That it 


continue to be so for his sons and the sons of 
others is his consuming interest now. 

With this idea in mind, and at no little expense 
to himself, he has endeavored over the past sev- 
eral years to sell the American way back to the 
American, and to awaken his fellow business- 
men in particular. 

“They have got to stop talking to themselves 
and start talking to employees, schools, com- 
munities—and quick!” he declares. “Millions of 
Americans today take their freedom and pros- 
perity for granted. They must be told that both 
can be easily lost.” 

To provide an instrument for this purpose, 
Ross Roy through his organization two years ago 
began the creation of a series of six now com- 
pleted sound slidefilms, telling the story of this 
country’s freedom by historic reference to man’s 
constant fight for freedom down through the 
ages. Titled LAND OF THE FREE the series, in Mr. 
Roy’s own words, “represents an effort to sell 
economie freedom as an inseparable part of all 
freedoms, and to seek out others who will act as 
salesmen in this greatest of ideological chal- 
lenges.” 

“Many people in this country,” he continued, 
“feel that unless a better understanding is de- 
veloped of the values and responsibilities in our 
American way of life, we may all encounter 
difficulties in maintaining our liberties in the 
future. Millions of people in other countries of 
the world are working and living under a sys- 
tem that is diametrically opposed to ours. For 
that reason alone we must make an effort to 
understand the system under which we live and 
make a living. And if we, as Americans, do not 
understand ourselves and our way, how ean we 
expect people of other nations to understand it 
and us? ... If we are to earry on in the world as 
it is today, and if we are to have more of the 
good things we all of us want, we must under- 
stand the system that makes all this possible. 

“Tt is not our intention, with LAND OF THE 
Free, to interfere with the right of the indi- 
vidual to think as he pleases. It is an attempt. 
however, to show all of us what we have, how 
we got it, and why it is worth keeping . . . also 
why, despite certain shortcomings, it has advan- 
tages over other systems that have been tried in 
the history of the world under various names.” 

Each of the six films in the series is based 
on historical facts whieh most school children 
have learned and which many adults have for- 
gotten. Equally interesting is the presentation of 
this factual data in human terms, from the 
viewpoint of an average American family headed 
by one Tom Smith. Through him. and by con- 
sideration of his counterpart Smythe and Smith- 
ski, the story is told and its lessons presented. 
It is also noteworthy that there is at least as 
much concern for the spiritual benefits of free- 

(Continued on page 27) 


FREE, the sound slidefilm series describing man’s attempts to secure and maintain 
times and to the present. Its theme is economic freedom as an inseparable part 


of all freedoms. Already widely used in industry, the series is now being offered 
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FILM NEWS 


“WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE 
: ARE WE? 
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Progress pictures passed along technical informa- 


tion . . . pictures of activities on many fronts built 
morale, were signposts on the road to victory .. . 


® During those hectic early days of 
World War II and despite terrific pres- 
sure to deliver the goods so urgently 
needed, those called upon to take respon- 
sibility for the Navy’s audio-visual pro- 
gram still managed, miraculously, to set 
up an enduring pattern of organization. 

It would be inaccurate to say that the 
Navy Training Film program is identical 
now with what it was during the war. The 
problems of the present are different. 
Concern now is with replacement and 
improvement of many existing films, plus 
production of new ones on new subjects. 
These considerations and others imply re- 
allocation of emphasis, variations of 
methods and approach. But a production 
center and staff do exist (there was 
neither in 1941), and methods are estab- 
lished. It has also been shown that these 
can move into high gear quickly to meet 
emergency, as in response to recent in- 
ternational developments. 

That this is so, is reassuring. It is 
also a tribute to those whose contribu- 
tions and long-time influence helped lay 
the foundations of the enduring structure. 
Among these, the historian cannot over- 
look the well-known independent pro- 
ducer and co-originator of the March of 
Time, Louis de Rochemont. 

As an Ensign in the first World War, 
Louis de Rochemont carried his camera 
and his enthusiasm for photography 
wherever he went or was sent. In 1919, 
when that war ended, he stayed in the 
Navy as a regular officer. For the Turco- 
Greek conflict he was on the staff of the 
Near East Commander, Rear Admiral 
Mark Bristol. By reason of the state of 
war that existed, most newsreel coverage 
of this area was by Navy cameramen. It 
was thus via the Navy that de Roche- 
mont’s now famous footage was released 
on the entry of Kemal Attaturk into 
burning Smyrna, and on the amazing dis- 
covery of Tutankahmen’s tomb. 

Returning to civilian life in 1922, Mr. 
de Rochemont became a newsreel editor 
on his own, but from time to time still 
took trips with the Navy. His camera 
went along too, of course; and out of the 
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CAMERAS ARE 


= It was the man behind the gun, at the engine throttle, on the navigation 
and signalling bridge, who fought our ships from these coastlines into the ports 
and harbors of the enemy. It was the man behind the «amera who helped make 
possible the accelerated training which meant victory for our sea forces... . 
For the full and far-reaching story of the camera as a weapon, there is the 
exhaustive history of the Bureau of Aeronautics, prepared by Reign Hadsell of 
Yale University. In the article which follows, FILM NEWS spotlights only a 
very few of the many able film workers whose contribution made the Navy 
training program one of the most effective operations of the war. ; 


pictures he made of sailors afloat and on 
shore leave, came a dozen or so one-reel- 
ers such as GREECE THROUGH A DovuGuH- 
NUT, SHANGHAI GESTURE and ANCHORS 
AWEIGH, which initiated and established 
the Navy’s documentary-type of public 
relations film. 

Before the war broke but when things 
were already looking black, de Roche- 
mont—then making a motion picture for 
the Coast Guard—set up a “school” at 
the March of Time (of which he was the 
producer). The Coast Guard first sent 
three of its men for training. The Ma- 
rines shortly thereafter followed suit, 
then the Navy and Army. After the war 
had begun, this “school” also included 
representatives of our Allies — Norwe- 
gians, Free French, British, Canadians. 
Many of the men who made the classic 
pictures of the war, both still and film, 
were MOT “originals”, or trained by 
them. 

It was Louis de Rochemont who, in 
collaboration with the Navy Department’s 
Capt. Edward Steichen, produced THE 
FIGHTING Laby, best public relations’ film 
the Navy has ever had. Is was to de 
Rochemont, as a Navy enthusiast as well 
as a film man, that Lt. (now Capt.) Rob- 
ert S. Quackenbush turned right after 
Pearl Harbor when, as Officer in Charge 
of the Photographie Section, he was ap- 
prised by his superior Cmdr. (now Vice- 
Admiral) Calvin T. Durgin, of the need 
for training films in a hurry. De Roche- 
mont was again influencing Navy motion 
pictures history when he recommended, 
to whip its training films program into 
shape, his associate producer on March 
of Time, Thomas Orchard. As a Naval 
Reserve Lt. (jg) Mr. Orehard became 
Officer in Charge of the Training Film 
Unit which was officially set up in May, 
1941. 

As has been indicated, films were not 
unknown to the Navy before 1941. In 
addition to those in publie relations’ use, 
already mentioned, the Bureau of Ships 
had made some on the essentials of elec- 
tricity — through the Carpenter-Goldman 
Company, forerunner of what is known 


now as Disiey-type animation. Earlier 
still, in 1918-19, Chief Petty Officer 
“Dick” Richardson, camera enthusiast 


(now deceased), and his sailor buddy 
“Doc” Haney—both stationed at Pensa- 
cola Air Base—took pictures of flight ae- 
tivities there. Though the local drug 
store did the developing, at first, it was 
largely through “Dick” and “Doe’s” ef- 
forts that modern naval technical photog- 
raphy within the Navy began. The scien- 
tifie motion picture owes its Navy start 
to the Bureau of Ordnance, which used 
films for recording and studying gunnery 
exercises. 

The pictorial possibilities of the sea 
and its craft have challenged man since 
first he attempted to make a record of 
the world he lives in. Traceable Navy 
photographie history goes back to those 
first still pictures of the Civil War Moni- 
tor and Merrimac, probably to this day 
the most reproduced of all naval photo- 
graphs. It was not until the advent of 
the airplane, however—affording oppor- 
tunity for overall view—that Navy pho- 
tography, whether by still or motion pie- 
ture camera, began truly to come into its 
own. It is for this historic reason too 
that most of the Navy's picture needs 
have been met from that time to this, 
within the framework of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

As originally conceived, the most im- 
portant role photography could play in 
the Navy was that of aerial reconnais- 
sanee; and films, classed along with still 
pictures became the responsibility of the 
Flight Division of the Bureau of Aero- 
nauties. Shortly after the war started, 
the Photographie Section of the Flight 
Division expanded into a Division on its 
own and was taken out from under the 
Director of Flight. The Training Section 
of the Personnel Division also beeame a 
Division on its own, under Captain 
Arthur W. Radford, now Commander in 
Chief of the U. S. Paecifie Fleet and an 
officer who probably did one of the most 
remarkable wartime training jobs in the 
armed services. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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CAMERAS ARE WEAPONS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


To accommodate further expansion of 


training activities the Photography Divi- 
sion was broken into sections, one of 
which was the Training Film Section 
(formerly the unit of which ‘Thomas Or- 
chard was Officer in Charge). Over in 
the Training Division, an outstanding see- 
tion was given the name of ‘Lraming 
Literature—under Lt. Comdr. Harold 
Blaine Miller (afterwards Rear Admiral 
and Director of Navy Public Relations). 
Later, the Training film Activities grew 
to be of such scope that the Training 
Film Section became the Training Film 
Branch, one ot the most important re- 
sponsibilities of the Director of Naval 
Photography. 

When Mr. Orchard first took over his 
assignment, however, Training Films only 
rated as a small Unit and he found him- 
self in a maze of miscellaneous activities 
and directives. Evaluating Navy film 
needs as they looked to him, he then re- 
ported to “top brass” in a straight-for- 
ward memorandum that matters were “in 
a state of confusion,” and recommended 
a single co-ordinated authority for train- 
ing films. A motion picture board of rep- 
resentatives from the Navy’s various 
Bureaus decided that the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics be made responsible, under Rear 
Admiral John H. Towers, and that it 


INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


Showing the people, the life, the 

problems of many lands. 

@ Ideal for educational organiza- 
tions, churches, civic groups. 

@ Superb quality, photography 
and musical background. 

@ Clear American narration on 
16mm black and white or 
color film. 

@ Nominal service charge 
or purchase price. 


Please send me free 
the new fall FILMS oF THE NR NS 8 
catalogue. (FN) 
Nome 
Address 
State 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS DISTRIBUTORS Inc. 


62 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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control the for audio-visual 
aids throughout the Navy. 

As a direct result, the Training Film 
Unit was established as the principal pro- 
duction source for this type of visual aid. 
‘this meant that if the Bureau or Ord- 
nance, for example, wanted a course de- 
vised in any of its complicated subjects, 
it came to the Training Film Unit which 
assigned someone to work out ordnance's 
problems with selected film producers on 
the outside. 

During the entire war, the vast major- 
ity of Navy audio-visual aids were made 
by commercial companies although, later 
on, a number of classified pictures were 
produced by specially trained personnel 
at the Anacostia Laboratory of Photo- 
graphic Sciences which was a_ responsi- 
bility of Aeronautics. 

Though utilization of the finished film 
or filmstrip was the province of the Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel, enhancement of 
teaching values was achieved in produe- 
tion when Tom Orchard, realizing that 
informing and teaching are two related 
but still quite different things, consulted 
of his own accord with the U. S. Office 
of Education. There he found Floyde 
Brooker who is still its film’s head. It 
was in this way that Mr. Brooker became 
a mentor behind the N vavy’s pedagogy. It 
was through Floyde Brooker too, that 
Mr. Orchard became aware of such teach- 
ers — especially trained and known for 
audio-visual activities — as Reginald Bell, 
Frank Gulick, J. D. Dresser, Walter 
Evans, Herbert Jensen, Frank Freeman, 
and Francis Noel, who was later to head 
utilization activity for Personnel. A sur- 
vey made by these Navy-employed edu- 
cators became the basis for the whole 
Navy A-V training program, with the 
result of speeding up the training rate by 
35 to 40 per cent. 

Navy films in areas other than train- 
ing were meanwhile being made under 
other auspices. Visual aids of all types 
for industry, including films, were the re- 
sponsibility of the Incentive Division 
headed by the Under-Secretary of the 
Navy. then James Forrestal; and it was 
to become Officer in Charge of the film 
activities of this Division that Thomas 
Orchard in January 1943 left Training 
Films. This activity continued under Or- 
ville Goldner as administrative Officer in 
Charge, and Grant Leenhouts (now head 
of the Information Office, Department of 
State, New York) as chief of production 
activities. Mr. Orchard meanwhile, at the 
Incentive Division, went on to making 
some 15. two-reel publie release subjects 
from combat film over the course of the 
next two years. 

With funds provided by Aeronautics, 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery pro- 
duced most of its professional pictures. 
Many training subjects for the Marine 
Corps were made in the regular way, but 
the Corps also had its own photographers 


who were distinguished for being in the 
thick of battle everywhere. ‘'he Marines 
also had their own public relations set- 
up, which worked—where films were con- 
cerned—with the Navy's Lt. Cmdr. Alan 
W. Brown, Oflicer in Charge of Films 
for the Director of Naval information. 
It was through this office that ecreden- 
tials were issued to civilian agencies de- 
sirous of sending a motion picture cam- 
eraman anywhere, and that footage from 
even the Navy’ Ss own photographers, if 
intended for the public, had to clear. 
Working with Lt. Cmdr. Brown in Pub- 
lic Information was Lt. Carleton Mitchell 
and his round dozen Combat Photography 
Teams, which covered the Navy's ‘pattles 
all over the world. 

In the hush-hush Office of Strategic 
Services there was a Navy unit under 
Capt. John Ford, well-known Hollywood 
director. Originally organized by Capt. 
Ford on the West Coast, it had been 
moved to Washington in toto when the 
need for trained motion picture people 
became acute. Another program of a 
special nature, set up within the Navy 
itself by Admiral Radford, was the Train- 
ing Literature Unit under Capt. Edward 
Steichen, renowned director of photog- 
raphy for the Museum of Modern Art 
who, at the age of seventy, is again see- 
ing Navy duty. 

Capt. Steichen’s job was to publicize 
Naval Aviation. Under him were twelve 
picked men who turned out many of the 
great stills of the war, as well as Lt. 
Dwight Long who did the motion picture 
work—all of it in 16mm color. A great 
small-boat sailor from the State of Wash- 
ington, Long had cireumnavigated the 
globe, documented his trip in a ‘book, and 
on Kodachrome for lecture purposes. He 
was thus particularly suited to carry out 
an idea of Lt. Cmdr. Miller (Training 
Literature chief). This was the documen- 
tation of the life of an aireraft carrier 
from blueprint to battle. The footage 
Long secured was impounded, pending 
future plans. 

In 1945 Capt. Steichen brought the 
mass of color material to the attention of 
Louis de Rochemont, then at 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox in Hollywood. From Darryl 
Zanuck, studio chief of the film company, 
de Rochemont secured permission to work 
on the Steichen-Long footage. At first 
20th Century thought of using it for a 
short subject, the proceeds from which 
would go to Navy Relief. But de Roche- 
mont saw in the mass of material some- 
thing bigger. With the Navy footage as 
foundation, he collaborated with Capt. 
Steichen on plans for additional footage. 
Result was THE Lapy, de 
Rochemont’s first big picture in Holly- 
wood, which was to earn a special Acad- 
emy “Oscar” for 20th Century-Fox and 
for the Navy. 

This, then, is the story—though in brief, 
and with many names left out—of how 
films entered Navy service and established 
themselves there. Today they are an im- 
portant medium in the Navy’s training 
and public relations programs. 

The story is inspiring for the present, 
and for whatever may come. a: 

ae 
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BEACHHEAD SECURED 
(MN 6707) 


® Assuming that a state of war exists be- 
tween the U. S. and an enemy established 
on a well fortified island base, this film 
depicts the Navy’s role in an amphibious 
assault. Army and Marine troops are 
shown enroute on fast attack transports. 
Seaplanes scour the routes ahead, hunter- 
killer forces keep constant prowl for 
enemy submarines, carrier aireraft en- 
gage in fierce aerial combat. After beat- 
ing off several attacks, the fleet arrives at 
its point of destination and the beach- 
head is finally secured. (B&W, 14 mins.) 


A FIGHTING LADY SPEAKS 
(MN 7283) 


® An aircraft carrier here tells the story 
about herself and her complement off the 
shores of Korea, in support of United 
Nations’ forces. Dive bomber and fighter 
pilots take off hourly for Korean targets 
—among them, innocent-appearing water- 
craft utilized by the enemy to ferry am- 
munitions and men. Radio calls take other 
pilots to front lines to aid ground forces. 
Meanwhile the men on the Fighting Lady 
tensely await their comrades’ return. In 
good shape or otherwise, all are eventu- 
ally accounted for, and the Fighting 
Lady moves on to her next rendezvous. 
(B&W, 10 mins.) 

Borrow from your nearest Naval 

District Public Information Officer 

(see p. 13). 


FILM TACTICS (MN 3731) 


® Intended to show Service instructors 
how to use the motion picture medium 
effectively, Firm Tactics—though made 
by the Navy during World War II—is 
still one of the most helpful subjects of 
its kind, for civilian users as well as for 
the Armed Forces. Constructed as a film 
parable, it is a psychological analysis of 
audience reaction, as well as a presenta- 
tion of recommended techniques for film 
use. Five vital incidents bring out five 
important points of usage, and a sort of 
surrealist treatment lends lightness and 
humor to what otherwise might have been 
a heavy, even dull, subject. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR 


Introductory Point One—“telling the 
student what to look for’—is a ecamera’s 
eyeview of the interior of one Charlie’s 
cranium. Beeause he doesn’t know why 
he should be looking at the film he is be- 
ing shown, nor what exactly to watch for 
in it, he remembers only isolated frag- 
ments that he glimpses at such moments 
as he forces himself to pay attention. .. . 
Point Two has to do with Mike who 
fought in Saipan, but is vanquished by 
drowsiness in a classroom of climbing 
temperature and poor ventilation. .. . 
Point Three deals with interruption: 
Walter, an alert, interested students, 
misses an important observation in the 
film when his disinterested teacher dis- 
tracts his attention by opening the door 


Charlie is supposed to be watching a teaching film 
but his thoughts are elsewhere. His mind looks like 
this. (FILM TACTICS) 


to go out for a smoke. ... Incident Four 
concerns Hardy who wants to ask a clari- 
fying question but is denied the oppor- 
tunity. ... In No. 5 we peer into Wal- 
ter’s head at the beginning of a class, and 
find him playing around in his mind. 
But the instructor this time is wise in the 
ways of film utilization and quickly 
alcrts Walter. Step by step we then see 
the positive results of effective prepara- 
tion. The climax is a surprise test ma- 
nocuvre at sea with the five students each 
captain of a destroyer. Amusingly but 
tellingly the results of poor planning are 
contrasted with good, well-learned tactics. 
(B&W, 22-mins. ) 


Purchase, at $28.56, from Castle 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. 
For rent, inquire your local dealer 
or library. 


Toteworthy E B 


SyNTHETIC FrBERS, showing the devel- 
opment of nylon and rayon in textile 
making was internationally recognized 
among technical films when it won first 
place at the 11th Annual Exhibition of 
Cinematografica at Venice, Italy. (1% 
reels). 


Shooting a scene in SLEEP FOR HEALTH, one of four 
Health and Hygiene films for primary and middle 

rades. . . . Milking a goat in LA FAMILIA SAN- 

HEZ, a motion picture and phonograph record com- 
bination dues to aid in teaching Spanish. ... A 
brother and sister carry cheese to the local dairy in 
NORWEGIAN CHILDREN... . A merchant marine officer 
return home greets his parents in SCANDINAVIA... . 


= BIRDS ARE INTERESTING (1 reel, 
elementary, color) divides birds into sim- 
ple classifications such as swimming, wad- 
ing, perching, seed eaters, birds of prey, 
ete., and illustrates in close-up photog- 
raphy such characteristic features of each 
type of beaks, feet, wings. Among the 
birds shown are the emu, penguin, hawk, 
duck, canary, willet, pelican, chicken, 
goldfinch, godwit, touean. 


= THE BEAVER (1 reel, B&W) is par- 


ticularly interesting for the intimacy of 


its photography, much of it done at night 
through the use of battery-supplied flood- 
lights and remote control camerawork. 


= VOCAL MUSIC (B&W, 1 reel, Jr. and 
Sr. H.S.) was made at the Carl Schurz 
H.S., Chieago, and features the work of 
several school groups. Selected students 
give their reasons for joining a singing 
group, and interest in choral work is 
stimulated, the basic faults of an un- 
trained voice are discussed and corrective 
measures demonstrated. 


January 1951 
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short films 
now released by 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
‘ SERVICES 


A series of short films running 
from 3 to 5 minutes in length 
entitled 


BRITAIN” 


THESE FILMS cover a 
great variety of subjects 
and will be of interest to 


teachers, adult groups, 


industry, science clubs — 


in fact, to all film users. 


Available free of charge 


is a classified listing, with 


such useful headings as 
Art and Music, Inventions, 


Scientific and Technical, 


Ships and the Sea, etc. 


Write for this 
free listing and the 


special sale and 


rental prices 


BRITAIN” 
BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


- 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


Ne ORK 


ACTIVITY GROUP THERAPY 


® In our diffieult modern world a child and its vulnerable ego are too soon placed in 
the crossfire of adult stresses and strains. Resultant unsolved conflicts express them- 
selves in exaggeratedly aggressive or withdrawn behavior, for which activity group 
therapy is becoming increasingly important as a form of treatment. We see it here 
at work, as developed at the Jewish Board of Guardians, New York, by S. R. Slavson, 
Director of Group Therapy, a pioneer worker and writer in this field. 


Applied at present to children between the ages of 8 and 13, it relies for its 
therapeutic results on their “acting out’’ their disturbance upon their environment 
and each other—in the presence of an experienced, and emotionally neutral, therapist. 
This film, made by hidden cameras and microphones over a period of more than two 
years, is the development record of a group of socially maladjusted 10 and 11 year 
old boys, with particular reference to Henry’s anxiety hysteria, Bob’s aggressiveness, 
and Albert’s effeminacy. Apart from its unique value in its own field, it is one of 
the best arguments we have come across, for giving boys a club and letting them 


work things out for themselves. The film is not available, however, to other than 
professional groups. 


There were at least 65 meetings of the ‘‘club” here pictured. The job of editing 
that much material staggers the imagination, and calls for charity on the part of 
the professional viewer, in the human sciences as in the science and art of motion 
picture making. On the one hand, the therapist—good in the film but even better 
at his job without benefit of camera—knew he was being photographed. The boys, 
meanwhile, had to be kept unaware. Those sequences too are stiff and seem con- 
trived, in which we see Dr. Slavson and his staff in eonference—choosing the boys 
so as to achieve proper group balance, and discussing their progress. Still pictures 
(boys’ faces) are used where moving pictures might have been more revealing, and 
there were other instances in which more telling effect might have been achieved 
with the same facilities—or even lack of them. But all of this film’s technical fail- 
ings should be overlooked in consideration of the unique and tremendous contribution 
it makes in the important and expanding field of therapeutic interest it represents. 


Produced by Campus Film Productions under the supervision of S. R. Slavson, 
under a grant from the Nathan Hofheimer Foundation (1950). Available for 
rent and sale (only to professional associations, departments, schools, workers, 
etc.) from Columbia University Educational Films, 413 West 117th St., N. Y. 17. 


FEATURES 


EDGE OF THE WORLD BRITISH 


® This is one of the earliest efforts of director Michael Powell, later to achieve fame 
with his StarrwAy TO HeEAvEN and I Know Wuere I’m GornG. Filmed on the 
Island of Foula off the craggy Scottish coast, it abounds in magnificent scenic shots. 
The whole picture is, in fact, notably similar in both theme and feeling to Robert 
Flaherty’s slightly earlier MAN or ARAN. . . . Sinee its original run in 1938, EpGEe oF 
THE WoRLD has not been seen commercially in this country. 


FORGOTTEN VILLAGE U.S.-MEXICO 


® This Herbert Kline production, with its handsome photography of Mexico and 
Mexicans by Alexander Hamid, is a memorable classic of the sereen. John Steinbeck’s 
powerful script deals with the dramatic conflict between primitive superstition, and 
modern education and science, emphasizing the role of medicine in the salvation of a 
backward Mexican village. Narration is by Burgess Meredith. 


—ARTHUR KNIGHT 


For further information, catalogs and prices, address Contemporary Films, 
Inc., 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. C. 16. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


A Wave synchronizes the sound track of a Navy motion picture at the USN Photographic 
Center, Anacostia, D.C. Some 700 Navy titles on a wide variety of subjects are in general re- 


lease. For a list write the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Training Film Section, Washington 25, 
D.C. . . . U.S. Government Films for School and Industry (a catalogue) is also available, from 
Castle Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York City 29. 
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THE CHRISTIAN DIOR STORY 


® This interesting and unusual film makes 
it possible for all who are interested in 
feminine fashion to enter the salon and 
workrooms of Christian Dior, top Paris 
designer, responsible for “the new look.” 
It also presents a Dior “premiere,” to 
which it is practically impossible in aec- 
tuality for other than the world’s most 
important fashion buyers to obtain entry. 

But this is more than just a fashion 
story. It is a portrait of the designer at 
work as a creative artist, and of those 
who assist him in carrying out his ideas. 
A particularly fascinating and stimulat- 
ing sequence is devoted to the origin of 
several of these ideas, and their develop- 
ment into characteristically original Dior 
creations. Though his mannequins are top 
flight in their profession, M. Dior before 
the premiere gives each a “correctional” 
treatment which in itself is illustrative 
of his professional “philosophy,”  i.e., 


that “the first quality of an elegant wo- 
man, rich or poor, is careful grooming.” 


This is a tailor-made subject for all 
engaged in the production of women’s 
clothing; for vocational schools; classes in 
applied arts, and the home sewer. Depart- 
ment and other retail outlets will want 
to show it to their customers and sales 
people, advertising agencies and profes- 
sional mannequins will find it contains 
many tips for them. 

15 mins. Rental $4.50, sale price 

$48.00, from A.F. Films, Inc., 1600 

Broadway, N. Y. 19. 


JUST RELEASED! 
The Salzberé Marionettes 


A new series of films 
for children 
Educational Division 


STERLING FILMS, Ine. 
316 West 57 St., New York 19 


Leading source of Foreign Language and docu- 
mentary feature films: 
Exclusive Distributor of The Baker's Wife, Car- 
nival in Flanders, Fame is the Spur, Rubens, etc. 
For Rental and Lease, Apply 
BRANDON FILMS, Inc., 1700 Bway., N.Y.C. 
Cl 6-4868 


® Little League Baseball began in 1939 
when Carl E. Stotz (now president of 
LLB, Ine.) conceived the idea of giving 
boys under thirteen a chance to play a 
regular game with standard equipment 
and rules, on a diamond sealed down to 
their physical capacity. It is now national 
in seope, with an international spill- 
over into Canada. All teams are locally 
sponsored. U. S. Rubber Company sup- 
ports the National Headquarters at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., birthplace of the under- 
taking. The Company also plays host 
there, during the annual week of contest 
for the National Championship, and it 
gives the prizes. As result, there are of 
course U. 8S. Rubber Company officials in 
the film and there are two or three men- 
tions of the type of footgear worn by the 
players. Otherwise, however, this pleas- 
ant motion picture of last year’s finals 
is free of advertising. 


LITTLE LEAGUE BASEBALL 


Ted Husing and Joe Hosel who narrate 
LitTLE LEAGUE BASEBALL, appear before 
the camera. Also shown are Governors 
Duff of Pennsylvania and Driscoll of New 
Jersey, along with National League and 
other adult personalities in the under- 
taking. But the film belongs to its 
players, the finalist teams. Closeups of 
the game are extremely well done, of in- 
terest to “fans” under thirteen and over, 
in and out of the baseball season. Par- 
ents will want to see this film too for help 
in making up their minds whether or not 
to let Johnny Junior or Bill II go “Little 
League.” 

20 mins. Produced by Emerson 
Yorke Studios for Little League 
Baseball, Inc. Available in 16mm 
or 35mm from the League’s head- 
quarters at 348 William St., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 


INSIDE TIBET 


® Footage for this film was made by two 
U. S. Army officers on an O.S.S. mission 
in 1942 and finally released by the War 
Department to Colonel Ilia Tolstoy, leader 
of the expedition. As revealed by the film, 
the Colonel’s two-man mission was ex- 
ploring a new India-China route to re- 
place the Burma Road. For six months it 
travelled the mediaeval, mountain-locked 
country that is becoming more and more 
prominent in the headlines, and which 
may hold a strong clue to a more current 
problem. Meanwhile, as Ilia Tolstoy’s cam- 
era focussed everywhere to get the answer 
on how to loosen a certain power’s hold 


on that part of the world, we see people 
living as they did in the days of Marco 
Polo: primitively tilling the soil, herding 
the yak, practicing a religion and sup- 
porting a culture that is all Eastern and 
ancient. But along with soldiers wearing 
chain armor, we are shown too how 
Tibetan architects have mastered the prin- 
ciple of the suspension bridge and the 
skyscraper. —Don Spencer 


40 mins; b&w or color; produced 
by Tolstoy-Kayfetz Productions. 
Available from Association Films, 
Inc.,, 35 W. 45th St. N.Y. 19. 
Rental, b&w., $10; color, $15, per 
day. Weekly rate on request. 


exclusive territories are still 


1564 Broadway 
New York 19 
New York 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To Live-Wire Libraries! 


“CHRIST THE KING” is sweeping the country in sales. A few choice 
available. We also shall soon re- 


lease our new sensational film “FATHER CHRISTOPHER’S PRAYER.” 
Write or wire today! 


SIMPEX 
RELIGIOUS 


Telephones: 
Plaza 7-7460 
Plaza 7-0415 
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FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS OF JEWISH INTEREST 


EVALUATION COUNCIL 


® Now that the 16mm film is solidly es- 
tablished as an educational, informational, 
inspirational tool, one of the difficulties 
that arises is selectivity. There is cer- 
tainly no dearth of catalogues and list- 
ings, but there is often a problem of meet- 
ing specific needs. In the area of Jewish 
education, this problem is on the way 
to solution through the efforts of the 
National Council on Jewish Audio-Visual 
Materials. 

Organized in November 1949, the Na- 
tional Council is sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Association for Jewish Edueation, 
and consists of representatives of 23 
major national Jewish communal and 
educational agencies interested in the 
promotion of audio-visual aids of Jewish 
interest. The Council seeks to evaluate 
available Jewish audio-visual materials; 
to disseminate authoritative information 
on such media to Jewish schools, com- 
munity centers and organizations; to offer 
guidance on selection and use; and to 
coordinate Jewish audio-visual activities 
earried on by various organizations. 

Thus far, concentration has been on 
films and filmstrips. Since its inception, 
the National Council has held monthly 
meetings devoted to screenings of films 
and filmstrips of Jewish interest which 
could be used by non-Jewish groups also. 
The results of the first year’s work have 
just been published in the first issue of 
The Jewish Audio-Visual Review.* How- 
ever, because of the continuing need for 
information on this type of material, it 
was felt that a general monthly report in 
Film News on the eurrent evaluations of 
the National Council would be valuable. 
Since, at the end of the year, the findings 
of the National Council will again be 
published in the second issue of the Re- 
view, these monthly reports will do little 
more than briefly describe the content of 
the film or filmstrip, and indicate the 
nature of the varying reactions within 
the sereening group. On this point it 
should be noted that the comments rep- 
resent the thinking of the individual mem- 
bers of the Council and may, therefore, 
often differ widely. The ultimate evalua- 
tions, as they appear in the Review, will 
represent the concensus of the group. 

In evaluating, several factors are con- 
sidered, as usefulness for specific pur- 
poses; effectiveness of presentation; and 
recommendation for particular audiences. 
Among subjects reviewed within the past 
few months are: 


* Available from the Association of Jewish Edu- 
cation, 1776 Broadway, N. Y. 19, at 25 cents 
per copy. There is no charge to members of the 
National Council. 
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THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD 


Excerpted from the feature-length pic- 
ture produced by 20th Century-Fox, this 
is the Hollywood story of the five Roths- 
child brothers and the part they played 
in the defeat of Napoleon. 

While most members of the screening 
group agreed that the film was technically 
well done, there was great disparity of 
opinion as to its worth, with the line 
drawn between those who could see educa- 
tional value in it, specifically for teach- 
ing Jewish history; and those concerned 
with inter-cultural relations who were 
apprehensive about certain inherent 
dangers in the presentation and did not 
recommend it for mixed Jewish-Gentile 
audiences. 

30 mins. Available from Association 
Films, 35 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE UNAFRAID 


Excerpted from the full-length docu- 
mentary THE ILLEGALS, produced by 
Meyer Levin, this is the story of a ship- 
load of refugees in unauthorized flight 
from Poland to Israel — told through 
the experiences in particular of one young 
couple. 

Though there was some appreciation 
expressed for the difficulties under which 
the producer labored in making this film, 
its rather poor technical quality was held 
to ‘be a deterrent to its wide use. As 
regards content, there was some comment 
on dullness due to lack of action. Others 
felt that the content was dated but inter- 
esting and that the film was of historic 
value. Generally speaking, it was con- 
sidered more suitable for adolescent and 
adult groups than for young children; 
and of interest to mixed audiences. 

20 mins. Available from the Jewish 
Education Film Library, 13 E. 37th St., 
N. Y. 16. 


PREJUDICE 


Produced by the Protestant Film Com- 
mission together with the Anti-Defamation 
League of the B’nai Brith, this is the 
story of a young American businessman 
who deludes himself with the idea that 
he harbors no prejudices. Lack of seeur- 
ity eventually brings about a situation 
which reveals the prejudice latent in him, 
but guidance and understanding make him 
see the true nature of his weakness. 

Most members of the screening group 
felt this was a good presentation of the 


subject and one which could be effectively 
shown to mixed audiences as well as to 
Jewish adolescent and adult groups. There 
were also reservations, however. Some 
considered the story a little too glib, the 
characters somewhat unreal, and were of 
the opinion that, in general, this film 
lacked sufficient action and emotional im- 
pact which, together with a certain “high- 
mindedness” of approach, made it some- 
what dull. 


60 mins. Available from Association 
Films, 35 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19. 


AM SHOLOM 


A newsreel type of treatment is here 
given events from the birth of Israel to 
the present, with scenes featured that 
show the work of Hadassah. 

There was general agreement that this 
film was only fair and that it was not 
as inspiring a piece of work as it might 
be. Despite these reservations, the view- 
ing group thought it had some educa- 
tional value in connection with current 
events in Israel, and that it could be 
used for mixed audiences. 

10 mins. Available from Hadassah, 
Women’s Zionist Organization, 1819 
Broadway, N. Y. 19. 


FILMSTRIPS 


INTERPRETATION OF 
A COMMUNITY CENTER 


In line with its title, this portrays some 
of the work at a Jewish community cen- 
ter. It was generally agreed, however, that 
it was not lacking in specific Jewish con- 
tent and might be any center — which 
would perhaps give it some interest for 
mixed audiences. It might also be used 
effectively for teaching about the Jew- 
ish community, though all concurred that 
the commentary was too wordy. 

41 frames. Available from National 
Jewish Welfare Board, 145 E. 32nd St. 


TAKE THE YOUNG TO THEE 


This is about Meier Shfeyah, famous 
children’s village in Israel, founded by 
Junior Hadassah, and was unanimously 
praised as a very effective production, 
with good photography, continuity and 
seript. Considered equally good for mixed 
as for Jewish audiences, it was highly 
recommended for all age groups. 

50 frames. Available from Junior Ha- 
dassah, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 


NANETTE ATLAS, Editor of our new department OF JEWISH INTEREST, was with the Signal Corps 
Photographic Center during the last war . . . worked 
in Europe from 1944 to the war's end as a radio news writer, then editor . . ) I 
Director of the Film Division, American Jewish Committee, for which she recently compiled a Selected List 
of Human Relations Films (available from the AJC Film Division, 386 Fourth 


in London for the American Broadcasting Service 
. is now Assistant to the 


Ave., New York City.) 
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To Be Held In Honor am:s:zic) 


® The third subject in the Navy Chap- 
lain Corps’ attitude-building series, FOR 
WHICH WE STAND, has been recently 
completed and will be made generally 
available in February, 1951. Continuing 
the series’ concern with the conduct of 
servicemen ashore, To BE HELD IN HONOR 
deals with the subject of continence, 
and is unique among films of its type we 
have seen, in that it bases its argument 
on religious injunction. Disease and med- 
ical aspects are touched on, but it is the 
spiritual approach to sex as it relates 
to wholesome family and community re- 
lationships that is stressed. 

On its own—that is, without the pres- 
ence of other influences—To Be HELD IN 
Honor may or may not affect those whose 
experience of the world has been such 
as to incline them to a eynieal attitude. 
Undoubtedly it is not anticipated to re- 
form the “sexual athlete”, as he is pic- 
tured here. But the idealistic approach 
will have particular appeal, we think, 
for the younger men of the Navy, who 


USN Lt. E. J. Hemphill, Jr., 
ChC (second from the right, 
coaches a wedding scene. 
Best man (left) is an un- 
identified Marine. Groom 
is Gale Molyneaux, SR, of 
Los Alamitos Naval Re- 
serve Training Center (Long 
Beach, Calif.). The others 
pictured are stuclio actors. 


are in most need of such a message; and, 
for all in search of an answer, To BE 
HELp IN Honor provides both reason and 
support. Certainly every woman will 
want her son or husband, whether in Serv- 
ice or not, to see this film. It speaks for 
her, for family life, and for the institu- 
tion of marriage. 

Made in Hollywood, it is of top tech- 
nical quality, and a thoroughly profes- 
sional job despite the fact that most of 
its players has never seen a studio camera 
before, and few received any coaching 
before actual shooting began. The like- 
able young man, on whose wedding the 


OUTDOOR CHURCH PROGRAMS— DENVER PATTERN 


With summer programmers already 
getting their film plans into shape for the 
coming season, FILM NEWS thinks it 
an opportune time to relate the outstand- 
ing success story of the Union Sunday 
Evening Services, sponsored by the Den- 
ver (Col.) Couneil of Churches through- 
out the summer of last year. 

In the outdoor setting of the Greek 
Theatre of Denver’s. Civie Center, serv- 
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ices were held each Sunday evening and, 
once a month, a religious film was shown. 
Writes Harvey W. Marks, manager of 
the Visual Aid Center in Denver: “We 
did try showing a film at the time of the 
evening service, but found it was not 
dark enough for a satisfactory screen- 
ing.” The picture was therefore run at 
the conclusion of the service. 

There were three showins in all, using 
Cathedral Films’ SrTorres, and 
premiering My NAME Is HAwn (Protestant 
Film Commission). It is interesting to 
note that attendance was greater when 


films were used than at other times. 


Never lower than 500, it sometimes ex- 
ceeded 2,000 for a session. (Weather con- 
ditions, of course, also had something to 
do with these variations.) 

“You may be further interested in 
knowing,” Mr. Marks writes, “that we 
have used projectors with low power am- 
plifiers such as the Victor Liteweight 
and DeVry Bantam, and got as good re- 
sults as with the larger amplifiers, for we 
feed into two large University-type horn 
speakers and achieve complete sound cov- 
erage over the entire two-block area.” 


Part of the gathering at a Sunda 
evening open air service in the Gr 
Theatre of Denver's Civic Center. 


wo 


picture opens, is of the Navy. Playing 
personnel includes representatives of the 
Army, Air Foree and Navy. CDR. O. 
David Hermann, ChC, (Marine Corps 
Reeruit Depot, San Diego) appears as 
a Marine chaplain. Lt. E. J. Hemphill, 
Jr., Che —Chaplains Division Assistant 
for Chaplain Material and Special Proj- 
ects — was technical director. 

20 mins. Produced by Universal-Inter- 
national Studios (Hollywood) for the 
U. S. Navy. Make applications for use 
through the District Chaplain, or the 
Public Relations Officer, of your nearest 
Naval District. 


For USN Films 
APPLY: 


Prints of Navy films in general release may 
be borrowed for two weeks from District Pub- 
lic Information Officers, as follows: 


First Naval District, 495 Summer Street, 
Boston 10, Mass.; Fifth Naval District, U.S. 
Naval Base, Norfolk 11, Va.; Ninth Naval 
District, U.S. Naval Training Center, Great 
Lakes, Ill.; Twelfth Naval District, Federal Of- 
fice Building, San Francisco 2, Calif.; Fifteenth 
Naval District, Balboa, Canal Zone; Third 
Naval District, 90 Church Street, New York 7, 
N. Y.; Sixth Naval District, U.S. Naval Base, 
Charleston, S. C.; Tenth Naval District, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico; Thirteenth Naval District, 
U.S. Naval Station: Seattle 99, Wash.; Seven- 
teenth Naval District, U.S. Naval Headquar- 
ters, Kodiak, Alaska; Fourth Naval District, 
U.S. Naval Base, Philadelphia 12, Pa.; Eighth 
Naval District, Federal Office Building, New 
Orleans 12, La.; Eleventh Naval District, 
Navy Headquarters Building, San Diego 30, 
Calif.; Fourteenth Naval District, Pearl Har- 

bor, T. H.; Potomac River Naval Command, 
Building 200, U.S. Naval Gun Factory, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Prints in 16mm may be purchased from 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., the contractual agency for 
the U.S. Office of Education. 
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TRAINING 


A native of Skowhegan, Maine, and graduate of the College of Engineering at Colorado anc 
war, as shipboard electrical officer and Interior Communication Officer on the Staffs of the ‘ 
Force, U. S. Pacific Fleet. Released from active service with the rank of Lt. Cmdr. in 1945, he | 
Branch, as motion picture engineer. Mr. Cowett is a member of the Bureau of Ships Associatic 


By PHILIP M. COWETT 


@ On December 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor was bombed and many 
ships of the Navy were severely damaged. Months later, one of 
those ships, a battleship, arrived at a West Coast port. The 
Captain’s first act upon reaching shore, even before calling for 
repairs, new guns, or ammunition, was to telephone the Bureau of 
Ships, requesting that replacement sound motion picture projec- 
tion equipment be forwarded to his vessel. This is an indication 
of the part motion picture film and projection equipment are 
playing in the maintenance of the Navy’s morale at its present 
high level. 

Prior to the war, only the larger vessels were equipped with 
sound motion picture projection equipment. These vessels were 
provided with projection booths located in the foremast structure 
while the screens were installed nightly on the weather deck. 
The projectors were of the are type, and of special design in 
order to withstand shock, vibration and the rolling and pitching 
encountered at sea, These equipments were of highest quality and 
designated Navy type ‘‘A’’ or Acme-Simplex projectors. The 
coming of war forced the Navy to camouflage its vessels and 
drove shipboard motion pictures ‘‘underground.’’ It became no 
longer wise to show movies ‘‘topside’’ as the enemy’s eyes were 
sharp. Therefore, our booths and non-portable projection equip- 
ments were no longer usable for entertainment purposes. The 
projection equipments were removed and placed ashore, while the 
booths were modified to accommodate other types of wartime 
equipment. Quickly designed and produced 35MM portable sound 
projection equipments were rushed to the vessels in order that 
motion pictures could be shown in messing and living compart- 
ments of the vessels concerned. Due to lighter equipment weight 
and lessened costs, it then became possible to place projectors on 
many vessels which were not previously blessed with booths. 

Due to the physical size of 35MM projection equipments, the 
inflammability of 35MM nitrate film, and the fact that there 
remained a scarcity of 35MM film and equipment, projectors were 
not placed on vessels of all sizes. Large vessels were equipped 
with 35MM portable projectors for entertainment and 16MM 
projection equipments were provided for training. Many smaller 
vessels were not equipped with either type. Vessels of destroyer 
size received one 35MM portable equipment only. 

Spare parts were provided with each projector; however, since 
ships, such as destroyers, roamed the world with convoys protect- 
ing other ships, spare parts—ordered to replace those used from 
the spare parts box—were not always on hand when required. 
Therefore, upon arrival at whatever port the convoy was bound 
for, two or three destroyers would moor alongside of one another 
and the vessel in the center was able to put on a show by taking 
all required parts from the other two ships. Frequently, it was 
necessary to dismantle a portion of the other ships’ projectors in 
order to assemble one working equipment. I have seen Naval 
personnel at the movies on board vessels, in freezing weather, and 
yet other groups at large overseas shore stations sat regularly 
through the movies during rain storms of such intensity that the 
screen was hardly visible. No more than fifteen or twenty people 
left their seats to get out of the rain. This further demonstrates 
that good-quality sound motion picture projection equipment 
when combined with entertaining film, make an unbeatable team 
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in the maintenance of high morale. I 
to letters from home, movies ranke 
forces away from home. 

When war broke, the Bureau of | 
projector manufacturer, every (loca 
available sources, as many 16MM sou 
equipments as could be located, Th 
purposes, since more persons cat, be 
the medium of movies. Through ther 
any piece of equipment from variou: 
and repair procedures. It would not 
audiences, crowded around a piece 
instruction by a teacher. These comm 
made available to as many ships a 
possible to locate equipments for. C 
of equipments, which had to be pur 
situation rather untenable. Only with 
projectors did standardization of ch: 
possible. 

During the height of the war, the 
armed forces, 16MM entertainment | 
to overseas stations for the recreati 
only 16MM equipments which were 
mentioned above, were 16MM training 
sary for the proper showing of ¢ 
audiences was not available, and trai 
to suffice. During the latter part of 
purchased, for overseas bases only, 
which could adequately cover audie 
1000 people. These equipments were 
horn type loudspeakers, stands for 
16MM movies were shown to large a 
the more powerful equipments. Du: 
whenever the USO shows came to | 
equipments were located, they were 
purposes—again, for entertainment | 

Finally the war ended and now, 
had a surplus of projection equipn 
back’’ of materials from our advane 
‘*into mothballs.’’ These so-called 
so declared, nor put up for sale o 
they were repaired and issued ,to 
boats, subchasers and patrol bo:|p f 
not been a sufficient quantity ofeq 
above the requirements of the fift 1 
Reserve activities, where they were 
Navy. While this redistribution of | 
of ships and overseas station was un 
it was desired to continue using 35 
ment or whether a shift of 16MM 
considered. As strange as it may 
wartime problems, 16MM _ equipment 
ber of votes, and by a considerab 
are among the many excellent reasor 

(1) 16MM film has an acetate 
port combustion, as compared 1 
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ado and Houston Universities, Philip Cowett served five years in the Navy, during the last 
of the Commandant, Mare Island Naval Shipyard (Vallejo, Calif.) and the Commander Service 
945, he has been since then with the Bureau of Ships, Interior Communications and Fire Control 
Association of Senior Engineers, and of the Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers. 
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; ranked No. 1 with our fighting 


au of Ships purchased from every 
y Mocal camera store and other 
{Mj sound motion picture projection 
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caf, be taught at one time through 
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uld not be possible to teach large 
piece of machinery for personal 
» commercial 16MM projectors were 
hips and shore stations as it was 
for. Of course, the various makes 
be purchased, made the spare parts 
y with later procurements of 16MM 
of characteristics become generally 


ar, the film industry donated to our 
iment prints, which were forwarded 
ecreation of service personnel. The 
h were available to the Navy, as 
raining projectors. Equipment neces- 
; of good entertainment to large 
nd training projectors therefore had 
art of the war, however, the Navy 
only, 16MM projection equipments 
audiences of up to approximately 
$ were equipped with microphones, 
ds for the horns, ete. Therefore, 
arge audiences at these bases, using 
is. During afternoons or evenings, 
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now, for the first time, the Navy 
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\dvanced bases and from ships going 
alled surplus equipments were not 
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acetate base, which will not sup- 
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qualities of nitrate film ... (2) 16MM films are lighter in 
weight, and therefore, can be transported in large quantities 
to our overseas ships and bases ... (3) Films can also be 
transported faster by air due to their lighter weight and 
smaller size ... (4) A welcomed reduction in weight and 
moment can be expected in all ships . .. (5) For ships 
provided with only one projector, the shows need be in- 
terrupted only once every 45 minutes to change the reels, 
instead of once every 10 minutes as is the case with 35MM 
film . . . (6) Due also to the fact that more 16MM prints 
ean be purchased for the cost of a smaller quantity of 
35MM prints, entertainment prints (in 16MM) can be made 
available to a larger number of smaller vessels, thus more 
effectively influencing overall Navy morale. 

Based upon the decision of our ships and overseas bases, the 
Bureau of Ships embarked upon a developmental program, the 
ultimate end of which was to replace all existing 35MM equip- 
ments (except those in continental use) with the equivalent in 
16MM—of such quality that the conversion would not be notice- 
able to the audience. It was therefore necessary that a superior 
type 16MM sound motion picture projection equipment be obtained, 
and this Bureau contracted with the DeVry Corporation of Chicago 
to modify an equipment being developed by them for the Signal 
Corps in order that all the Navy’s most stringent requirements 
could be incorporated. 

While this developmental program was continuing, the Navy 
further contracted with the General Precision Laboratory, Inc. 
for the purpose of developing a 16MM machine meeting require- 
ments identical with those which the DeVry Corporation had from 
the Navy. The projectors developed by the above contractors are 
shown here. 

One reason behind the dual contracts, for accomplishing the same 
purpose, was to introduce a spirit of competition between two 
manufacturers in order that the government might ultimately re- 
ceive the best possible product for its money. History now proves 
that both of these contracts were fully justified, since both con- 
tractors far exceeded the requirements of the original specifica- 
tions, and two equipments are now available for procurement in 
lieu of one. It became necessary only to iron out the few ‘‘bugs’’ 
remaining and get into production. 

The successful bidder on the Navy’s first production procure- 
ment of the higher quality 16MM projection equipments was the 
DeVry Corporation. The machine which this corporation is pro- 
ducing consists basically of. three primary components: projector, 
amplifier and loudspaker. These are briefly described as follows: 


PROJECTOR 


(1) Weight is 43 lbs... . (2) Light output, with the 1000 
watt lamp is 485 to 510 lumens—at least 50 percent more 
light than could be obtained during the war, using com- 
mercial equipments. . . . (3) The objective lenses are f/1.6 
in all focal lengths from 2 inches through 4 inches inclusive, 
and f/1.9 from 4.5 inches up to and including 5.4 inches. 
This is one factor behind the greater light output. . . 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Top Left: A JAN (Join? Army-Navy) projector (DeVry 
Corporation), showing electro-magnetic cable for 
changeover which, in conjunction with another JAN 
projector, is instantaneously, in identical manner with 
35mm practice. Bottom Left: A JAN set up and with 
cable connected, ready for film. . . . Above, top to 
bott A cross-section view of the projector devel- 
oped by General Precision Laboratory (Ampro Cor- 
poration; (2) its amplifier, front view; (3) its portable 
speaker. 
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UNION 


pattern for SURVIVAL 


A DOCUMENTARY FILM THAT DRAMATIZES 
‘DEFENSE ATOMIC ATTACK 


Featuring 
WILLIAM L. LAURENCE, 


Writer for The New York Times — the 
d the 


» Alomic project. 
itmed with the cooperstion of the 
Army, the Nevy and the American 
Red Cross. . 


CASE OF ATOMIC ATTACK... 
ov must know what to do! 
Timely, 20-minute film shows 
what to do if you get no 
warning ¢ where to find shel- 
ter ¢ what materials you need 
in school, factory, office or 
= home ° how to know when 
you are safe, and much more 
important information that 
can save your life. 


— NO SHOCKING SCENES 
Simple — clear — every 
scene approved by 
defense authorities. For 
civic, industrial and 
fraternal groups; for 
churches; for families; a 
technique of defense that 
is desperately important 
right sow. 


‘CORNELL FILM COMPANY 
_ 1501 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


The People’s Pulse 
THE NATION’S CAPITOL 


FORUM 
369 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


FILMS 


a Lincoln Speaks at Gettysburg (1 reel) 
will be made available in all foreign coun- 
tries through U.S. Government Consulates, 
Embassies and Information Centers as re- 
sult of its recent procurement by the U.S. 
Dept. of State for worldwide non-theatrical 
circulation (U.S. and Canada excepted). 
Domestically, this subject is available for 
sale or rent from A. F. Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, N.Y. 19, which company col- 
laborated in its production with director 
Paul Falkenberg and writer Lewis Jacobs 
(author, The Rise of the American Film). 


ws Who’s Who at the Bronx Zoo, in 8mm 
and 16mm, silent and sound, is a recent 
Sterling Films’ release that will please 
children and adults alike. Photographed 
by courtesy of the New York Zoological 
Society, it is both entertaining and educa- 
tional. Biography of a Fish, filmed under- 
water, is another interesting short, of 
value also to students of biology and ma- 
rine life. It tells the extraordinary story 
of the male stickleback which is both 
father and part-time mother. Sterling 
Films, Inc. is at 316 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19; 
or see your local dealer. 


@ First 40 Days (Misc. 7761) — a 24-min. 
public information film — is a Signal 
Corps (Dept. of the Army) production that 
dramatically documents the early days of 


the Korean combat. Prints may be pur- 
chased from United World Films, Ine., 
1445 Park Ave., N. Y. C.; or borrowed 


without cost from the Signal Officer at 
Governor’s Island, N. Y.; Fort Geo. G. 


Meade, Maryland; Fort MePherson, Ga.; 
Fourth Army, San Antonio, Tex.; Fifth 
Army, Chicago, Ill; Sixth Army, San 


Francisco, Calif. 


AT 
WORK 


99 University Place 


A film about labor — 


* for the classroom 
* for adult discussion 
* what a union IS and DOES 


Sale $60 Rental $4 
Request free guide, 


24 min. 


preview print 


FILM DIVISION, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 


AMERICA, CIO 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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w Marie Therese, prize-winning religious 
feature, will be distributed in the United 
States, Cuba, Venezuela, Colombia and 
Mexico by Simpex Co. Inc., 1545 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 19. Distribution rights were 
acquired from Atlantie Films of Paris. 
Irene Corday portrays Therese Martin, 
Saint of Lisieux, France. Simpex is calling 
in all copies of the film now out under the 
name The Little Flower, so that new 
prints may be put into circulation during 
the ensuing weeks. ... 4 Also shortly to be 
available from Simpex is Father Christo- 
pher’s Prayer, film version of Alessandro 
Manzoni’s classic Italian novel. English 
subtitles are by the eminent philosopher, 
historian and novelist John Erskine. This 
is a story of faith that will appeal to 
Catholics and others. 


a A Sailor Is Born (British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20) 
describes in detail the training of the Brit- 
ish seaman, beginning with shore establish- 
ment and moving on to manoeuvres afloat. 
A first shore leave—at the great Naval 
Base of Gibraltar—is also shown. Another 
nautical BIS production is Wonders of the 
Deep. Remarkable sequences of underwater 
photography include the interior of a 
sunken troopship, and the actual firing of 
a torpedo from a submarine. 


e Stalking the Royale Moose on Isle Roy- 
ale—one of our newest and least known 
national parks—is an action-full sports 
film, and of value meanwhile for its back- 
ground as for its studies of the moose and 
other wildlife. In either color or black and 
white, it is available for sale or rent from 
Hawley-Lord, Inc., 61 W. 56th St., N.Y. 19. 


@ Thorvaldsen, portraying the works of 
Denmark’s greatest sculptor, is one of a 
group of six Films of the Nations’ produe- 
tions recently acquired for distribution in 
Canada and the U.S. by Almanac Films, 
Ine., 516 Fifth Ave. Other titles are Meet 
the Swedes, Handicrafts of Belgium, Ma- 
jestic Norway, South Africa’s Modern 
Cities, and The Dutch Way which illus- 
trates the Hollander’s constant struggle 
against the sea... . Almanac has also just 
released a 20-minute concert on film titled 
A Concert Album. Works featured are 
Chopin’s Polonaise (piano); an aria from 
La Traviata sung by Nadine Connor of the 
Metropolitan; Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo; a male solo from the Handel Oratorio 
Israel in Egupt, and the ‘*Men of Song’’ 
male quartette in the American ballad The 
Sleigh. 


ws America In Crisis (22-mins.), an educa- 
tional film prepared by Senator Alexander 
Wiley (R., Wisc.) is receiving extensive 
showings, both theatrical and nontheatri- 
eal, in Wisconsin. Cost were borne by the 
Senator, footage on the problem of the 
atomic bomb and on the Korean war is 
from the files of U. S. Government 
agencies. A limited number of prints are 
available from Senator Wiley, Senate Of- 
fice Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


> 


ws The Boy Samuel is the latest release 
of Foundation Films Corp., Citizens Bank 
Bldg., Pasadena 1, Calif. It is available 
in color, sepia-tone, and black-and-white 
editions. 
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Available in 16mm sound: 

Ask for this vito! film 


MIDWEST 


By HELAINE S. LEVIN 


FILM NEWS Chicago Representative 


INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK FEATURES CHICAGO MEETINGS 


® Chicago’s Film Council presented sev- 
eral international guests at recent lun- 
cheon meetings, among them Mohammed 
Ali Issari, attached to the U. S. Embassy 
in Teheran and films assistant to John 
L. Hamilton.* 


Simply, and in enviable English, Mr. 
Issari told CFC’s members about the 
five mobile units equipped for 16mm 
showing in Teheran. Of these, two are re- 
served for the provinces. Last year, ac- 
cording to Mr. Issari, there were only 
50 showings, in schools. This year there 
have been over 200 sereenings, as result 
of Mr. Hamilton’s efforts. 


The problem of Lran, as seen through 
Mr. Issari’s eyes, is the possibilitv of 
securing an inereasing number of film 
subjects suitable to his country’s vastly 
different audiences. Basically, these are 
of two types: the highly educated, and 
the 12-million without schooling. Many 
among these latter are seeing films for 
the first time and Mr. Issari related how 
tribal leaders, amazed at what they con- 
ceived to be magic, hastened back to their 
respective tribes to tell them of a “box” 
that opened up to reveal a recognizable 
man who stood right in front of thems 
spoke to them directly, then vanished. 
Mr. Issari urged interpretation of such 
incidents, which revitalize a basie prin- 
ciple too often forgotten in the ultiliza- 
tion of any teaching technique: namely, 
the educational and emotional level of the 
student or audience. 


It was suggested that, in this par- 
ticular ease, films produced by Iranians, 
familiar with their country’s particular 
problems, would seem to be the logical 
solution. Mr. Issari reported, however, 
that Iranian merchants who have the 
eapital, frown upon “gambling it” on 
16mm production. 


Mr. L. M. Bashir, Film and Radio 
Supervisor for the U. S. Information 
Service at Kuala Lumpur reiterated Mr. 
Issari’s theme, a problem with which he, 
in Egypt, is also attempting to cope. 

Mr. Erie Haight of Films, Ine., New 
York City, was also present as a guest 
and spoke on behalf of the Stamford Film 
Council, of which he is Chairman. This 
Council won the Reagan Annual Award 
recently, for its correlation of activities 
with community groups and its assistance 
to them in utilizing film-diseussions for 
better understanding of current domestic 
and international problems. 


* Mr. Hamilton, along with Mrs. (June) Hamil- 


ton, are favorably remembered as zealous guard- 
ians of the Chicago Film Council, during their 
residence here. 
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On a first visit to the U. S., as a selectee in the 
USIS Local Employee Consultaticn and Orientation 
Program, Mohammed Ali Issari of Iran delivered an 
interesting message to the Film Counc:ls of Chicago, 
then New York. Mr. Issari—Assistant to Films Officer 
John L. Hamilton at the U. S. Embassy, Tehran—was 


born and educated in Ispahan, has interesting tales 
to tell of showing U. S. films on the Soviet border, is 
one of these non-Americans “without whom” (quot- 
ing Mr. Hamilton) “we couldn’t get the job done.” 


NAVY GUEST SPEAKER 


Among other speakers at recent Chi- 
cago Film Council luncheons was Mr. 
Walter Evans of the Navy’s Training 
Films Division, who was representative 
this year for the U. S. Department of 
State at the Edinburgh International 
Festival of Music and Drama. Mr. Evans 
re-emphasized the use of the film as the 
most potent medium of international com- 
munication. The importance of tape 
recording as a goodwill messenger also 
was demonstrated when Norman Wilson’s 
address to the U. S. on the objectives of 
the 1950 Festival was played back for 
all present. Mr. Wilson ended on a note 
of action for all the Film Councils of 
this country when he stressed the role of 
the U. S. in subsequent international film 
events, and urged the inereased use both 
of U.S. films abroad and European films 
in the U. S. 


CINEMA CLUB GROWS 


On a blizzardy night, with a gale of 
proportions to discourage the most hardy 
from venturing forth, a crowd of faith- 
ful, interested cinematographers—mem- 
bers of the Chicago Cinema Club—gath- 
ered at their usual mecting place, the 
Chieago Civie Opera Building. 

Officially initiated on May 26, 1927 
this Cinema Club, aceording to Frank C. 
Bronwell, an officer and charter member, 
has grown “from a small association of 
men interested in a new scientifie field, to 
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a substantial organization sharing the 
great and growing hobby of many people. 
Its interests range from crude equipment 
to delicate precision instruments, from 
simple black and white to the intricacies 
of color.” 

Feature of the program, by Stanley 
Warner, was a silent film of historie in- 
terest, film presenting events in Chicago 
many years ago. 
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sea, was the concern of the U. S. 


® No more startling and gratifying chap- 
ter in the history of medical film making 
exists than that written by the United 
States Navy during World War II. The 
story of its accomplishments is one of 
foresight, courageous convictions, and the 
happy combination and cooperation of 
many talented men. 

In September 1941, the war still just a 
threat, a board of three physicians and 
one dentist was appointed at the National 
Naval Medical Center to study “the pos- 
sibilities of more extensive use of motion 
pictures for instruction.” This was the 
beginning of a planned program of Navy 


medical and dental films, a program stimu-. 


lated by a growing emergency and an ex- 
panding need for educational media in the 
growing Navy — one which was to look 
not months but years ahead. 

The earliest recognized need was for 
the training of laymen to handle the jobs 
of corpsmen and civilian nurses; of doe- 


tors and dentists to cope with the prob-' 


lems of military medicine. Navy personnel 
had to be readied for administration of 
first aid, and for practice of personal 
hygiene. Shortly after the Board met, 
Navy Secretary Frank Knox issued a 
letter outlining a plan for audio-visual 
training aids in the Navy and Marine 
Corps. It clarified the position of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery as part 
of an administrative triangle together with 
the Bureau of Aeronautics and the Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel. 

Later, concrete recommendations for 
the production of teaching films were 
made and included the decision of the 
Board that the most practical type of 
film was 16mm black and white or Koda- 
chrome. It was also agreed that “the 
training requirements for enlisted men 
are so different from those of hospital 
corpsmen, medical and dental officers, 
that in no instance should the attempt 
be made to produce films for the joint 
use of the two diverse groups,” which was 
a step in the right direction, of films for 
specific audiences. Employment of com- 
mercial producers was also recommended 
to accelerate production. 

However, when the Japs struck, the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery had 
only six pictures which might be called 
training films. It lacked skilled camera- 
men, and doctors and dentists sensitized 
or even familiar with the potentialities 
of motion pictures as educational tools. 
In fact, it had no audio-visual section to 
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HOW THE U.S.N. MADE 
MEDICAL FILM 
HISTORY 


By JOHN L. MEYER Ii, M.D. 


Medical Film Institute, Association of American Medical Colleges 


on the sea, beneath the 
Navy medical film maker. 


centralize the responsibility of planning 
and procuring medical films. But within 
weeks a series of sound slidefilms on first 
aid, and another series of color motion 
pictures on personnel damage control had 
been put into production. Additionally, 
the knotty problem of producing films on 
sex hygiene especially for Service women 
was under consideration, and Lt. George 
W. Mast (jg) was named as technical ad- 
viser for several VD motion pictures, as 
well as first aid slidefilms. Lt. Cdr. Joseph 
S. Barr, MC V(S), USNR, was ap- 
pointed, at this same time, technical ad- 
viser for films on personnel damage con- 
trol. While these were under way, Red 
Cross and U. S. Public Health Service 
films were used. 

To expedite planning and production, 
an Audio-Visual Education Section head- 
ed by Dr. Mast was created in July 1942, 
within the Division of Preventive Medi- 
eine. By this time the power of film as a 
morale builder had been realized, and 
Navy MEN or MEDICINE was produced to 
recruit corpsmen. 

In the first war year, the Navy equip- 
ped itself to produce its own films, and 
though the National Naval Medical Cen- 
ter continued to make subjects closely 
bound to medicine. Additional production 
was done by the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
By this time too, the Naval Dental School 
was active in film production* and a series 
of films on nursing had also been launch- 
ed under the technical supervision of Lt. 
(jg) Jean Byers, NC, USNR. Notable in 
this year also, was CARE OF THE SICK AND 
IN.JURED BY HOSPITAL CORPSMEN, a series 
of films important because hospital corps 
training had previously depended on a 
combination of lectures and “elbow train- 
ing” too slow and limited to cope with 
the new demands. 

Soon the idea of developing the values 
of film as a reporting medium also came 
under consideration. Such an idea was 
by no means new, but the use of film up 
to that time had largely consisted of 
unimaginative records of eases which 
did not exploit the possibilities of the 
camera’s versatile eye which one moment 
could behold the entire patient, and swoop 
in the next moment to microscopic exam- 
ination of the behavior of his blood cells 
as they moved through his capillaries. 

In 1943, Commander Barr formed the 
Naval Field Medical Photographic Units, 


*See page 19. 


composed of a medical officer, two photog- 
raphers for still and motion pictures, and 
a clerical assistant. Such units went to 
various war theaters and recorded all 
phases of medical activity, from installa- 
tions to records, of all types of cases. The 
material obtained was returned to the 
United States, then assembled as short 
(10-minute) medical reports. These served 
as a means of keeping medicine in touch 
with itself, in subjects ranging from Ty- 
PHUS IN NAPLEs, to AsratTic SCHISTOSO- 
MIASIS, 


POSTWAR PROGRAM 


Within a year of the close of the war, 
almost every member of the Audio-Visual 
Training Branch had returned to civilian 
life. It was not many months, however, 
before organization of a new unit was 
begun, under Capt. Robert V. Schultz, 
MC, USN, its present head. Dr. Schultz 
undertook evaluation of the wartime pro- 
gram in terms of peacetime needs, par- 
ticularly in the light of changing trends 
in the whole field of medical education. 
Out of the work of Dr. Schultz and his 
associates have come ideas and plans for 
the future, some of which have been al- 
ready realized. 

Under his direction, Dr. Adolf Nich- 
tenhauser — a civilian medical consultant 
with two decades of film experience be- 
hind him — undertook authorship of a 
medical films history, a work now near- 
ing completion. Another activity of far- 
reaching importance is the Medical Film 
Institute of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. A later development 
was the establishment, in 1946, of an In- 
terdepartmental Committee for Medical 
Training Aids. This includes representa- 
tives from the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and the U. S. Publie Health 
Service. This is an effective administrative 
device for pooling resources and elimin- 
ating duplication in government film pro- 
duction, and serves as a_ cooperative 
souree of information. 

Another extremely important and sue- 
cessful use of the film medium was pio- 
neered in 1943-44 by the psychiatrists, 
who proposed that it be emploved as a 
therapeutic tool. It was thus that, un- 
der the technical supervision of Com- 
mander Howard P. Rome, MC-V (S), 
USNR, a type of film was initiated which 
proved of great value as one of the 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Our Navy's Dental Achievements 


By CAPT. ROBERT V. SCHULTZ, M.C., U.S.N. 
Officer in Charge, Audio-Visual Training Section, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, U. S. Navy 


@ The educational program of the den- 
tal service of the Navy originated with 
the establishment, in 1922, of a Naval 
Dental School. It was established for 
the purpose of providing instruction for 
dental officers and enlisted dental tech- 
nicians. It was also charged with develop- 
ing a training program for the personnel 
who might have duty with the dental 
service of the Navy. 

From the beginning, the school used 
visual aids such as lantern slides and 
models for demonstrating techniques and 
conditions, and motion pictures were used 
as they became available. In 1931 the first 
motion picture was made at the Naval 
Dental School, showing the technique for 
supplying full and partial dentures im- 
mediately after the removal of teeth. 
Since then, numerous films, silent and 
with sound, have been made at the School. 

It has been estimated or stated that 
audio-visual training is 50-percent faster 
and provides greater retention than old 
style teaching methods. Especially with 
motion pictures, material is presented with 
great clarity, whitch results in greater 
retention by the student. At the Naval 
Dental School films are planned for 
students on three main levels: (1) En- 
listed, (2) Advanced Enlisted and Den- 
tal Hygienist, and (3) Graduate and 
Postgraduate Dental Officers. Primarily, 
dental films are used in schools for 
training technicians and dental officers, 
but they are also used extensively for 
training and refreshing personnel. 

Most Navy dental films are addressed 
to the highest professional levels: to 
graduate and postgraduate dental officers 


who have been practicing dentistry for 
several years. But all films are written 
at the level of the intended audience. For 
example, at the level of the new recruit, 
OraL HyGieENE — Swaps Your CHOPPERS 
(MN-6602) depicts the sad plight of a 
Navy Enlisted man who failed to ob- 
serve proper mouth hygiene. Toward the 
end of the film he is shown after his 
treatment by a dental officer, and after 
instruction in proper tooth brushing. For 
a more advanced group there is ORAL 
HyGIENE, MN-318, demonstrating ma- 
terials necessary for oral hygiene and 
their proper use and care by the dental 
technician. 

When classroom instruction at the Navy 
Dental School calls for use of a dental 
training film, the student officer usually 
hears a short introduction to it, and re- 
ceives a Training Aids Guide. Most film 
Guides are intended primarily for in- 
structors’ use, but a few are also written 
for distribution to the student audience 
and serve as illustrated reviews of the 
films, thus insuring better audience re- 
tention of the material presented on the 
sereen. In the field, where personnel do 
not have the advantage of demonstrations 
and lectures, the Training Aids Guide is 
a great asset, to instructor and audience. 

Although made with utility ends in 
view, several Navy dental films have won 
distinetion for other merits. In the Fall 
of 1949 the U. S. Navy participated in the 
10th International Exhibition of Cine- 
matographie Art, held in Venice. In this 
presentation, intended to give publie ae- 
knowledgment to those films which “econ- 
tribute most to the progress of motion 


pictures as a means of artistic expression 
and as a means of spreading culture and 
civilization and promoting brotherhood 
among nations,” the Navy was awarded 
first place in the section on scientific films 
in the “medicine and natural sciences” 
group. This was for the training film 
Roor CanaL THERAPY (ENDONDONTIA, 
MN-5368). Honorable mention, second 
prize, was awarded for PERIODONTIA 
(MN-5370). Both these films were pro- 
duced in the Naval Dental School in 
1948, under the technical supervision of 
dental officers on the School staff. 

To insure the production of effective 
medical and dental training aids at a 
minimum cost and to prevent duplication, 
the general acceptability and usefulness 
of a proposed film is studied by an In- 
terdepartmental Committee for Medical 
Training Aids. To obtain final approval 
for production, naval activities submit 
all films to the Navy Film Production 
Board of Review. Technical assistance, 
and control over matters relative to pro- 
duction of all medical and dental train- 
ing films for use in the Naval service, 
are provided by the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery in the Navy Department. 
Distribution of all medical and dental 
films produced under the cognizance of the 
Navy Department is effected through the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Civilians may purehase such dental 
films as have been placed in general re- 
lease. Average cost for these is approxi- 
mately $4 per minute of running time. 
Souree is Castle Film Division of United 


World Films Ine., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 22. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


= Two more films demonstrating the 
Navy’s expertness in the field of the den- 
tal health motion picture were recently 
made available to Film News for review. 
Titled PERIODONTIA and ENbDODONTIA, and 
designed for dental students and den- 
tists, they follow the best pedagogic pro- 
cedures, and their use of color is un- 
usually good. 

ENpoponTIA (root canal therapy) uses 
animation as well as live action to show 
the application of the basic sciences in- 


Previewed by FLORENCE B. FREEDMAN, Ph.D., 
Hunter College . . . and DR. JOEL FREEDMAN, 
Dept. of Pediodontics, N. Y. University College of 
Dentistry; member, Oral Hygiene Committee of 
Greater N. Y., First District Dental Society, Amer- 
ican Academy of Dental Medicine. 
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Dentistry, as it is (sometimes) practiced in the Navy. 

The lucky gob in the chair is being shot—with a 

camera. . . . Navy dental films have won interna- 
tional recognition. 


volved in the use of the Roentgenogram. 
Only one specifically Navy reference (to 
the fact that a certain piece of appara- 
tus can be assembled “by an electrician’s 
mate or operator’) might need to be 
changed for general audiences. More im- 
portant: it should be noted that recent 
discoveries in the field of antibiotics have 
rendered one aspect of the technique dem- 
onstrated (that of ionization) a thing of 
the past in many dental schools and pri- 
vate offices. (This film, we understand, 
was made in 1948). Another questionable 
point is that of the drugs used. Those 
shown, though acceptable, are not used 
by all practitioners. But since the basic 
technique and procedures, so well taught 
here, are those still generally applied, it 
might be well for the Navy to add a sec- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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WHAT'S your ATOMIC 


= The civilian defense program is one 
that must concern the individual, and any 
information that will at once stimulate 
action and counteract panic is thus of 
vital necessity. It follows that PATTERN 
FOR SuRVIVAL and You CAN BEAT THE 
A-Boms, two films recently to become 
available in 16mm., are ipse faeto impor- 
tant, especially as both claim the ap- 
proval of authorities on the subject they 
treat. 

We do not know to what extent au- 
thority is in agreement on proper meth- 
ods and procedures, nor are we person- 
ally an expert on the A, the H or any 
bomb. We could not undertake to recom- 
mend one or the other of these films as 
being more useful. We do think, how- 
ever, that these two to some extent are 
complementary, and that it might be a 
good idea to use both, even on the same 
program. PATTERN FOR SURVIVAL is more 
disturbing (perhaps because in color) 


and is thus effective for cracking lethargy. 
You Can Beat THE A-Boms is personal 
and has a reassuring effect. (“There is 
a limit to what the A-bomb ean do. It 
will not blind, except temporarily. .. . 
There is a less than one in a _ million 
chance it will affeet potency. . . . Re- 


A scene from YOU CAN BEAT THE A-BOMB (Courtesy, 
McGraw-Hill Text Films.) 


RAL 
SHELTER 


member that powerful forces are at work 
for the preservation of peace.”’) 

Both films stress the value of calm, of 
patience, knowledge, split second action. 
Both underline basic protective measures, 
warn particularly against flying glass 
(and fail to say what you do if you're 
caught in the glass-walled headquarters 
of the United Nations, or on Fifth Ave- 
nue where “modernization” of store fronts 
—via more glass—is still going on). 
Neither PATTERN nor You CAN BEAT is 
free of “boners”, such as forgetting that 
the hair should also be washed if ex- 
posed, along with the face and neck. Both 
films assume you live in a house and are 
in good financial condition. Both over- 
look the factory worker, apartment dwell- 
er, hospital patient, child at school. But 
despite obvious over-simplification, both 
are important and valuable for fixing 
attention, at a moment of necessity for 
sounding the alert of preparedness. 


TRAINING, ENTERTAINING 


(Continued from Page 15) 


(4) The condenser system is designed to match the higher 
efficiency objective lenses and is easily removable for clean- 
ing purposes. . . . (5) The sound head optics are also 
designed to reproduce a greater frequency range than had 
previously been attained on machines which were available. 
In addition, the familar photocell hiss is not a part of the 
machine, since the newly developed lead sulphide cell is 
installed in the sound head. Flutter is also less than .25% 
thus aiding toward the reproduction of high quality sound. 

(6) Other features of the projector are: (a) A Loopset- 
ter; (b) Push bottom changeover switch, such that a pro- 
fessional type show can be presented using two machines as 
a dual system; (¢) Three position rotary switch enabling 
the operator to follow cue marks which are a part of each 
reel of film in order to give a professional type performance 
to the Nth degree. 


AMPLIFIER 


(1) Weight is 45 Ibs... . (2) Its flat frequency response 
in the range of 50 to 10,000 cycles is capable of driving 
wide-range theatre type loudspeaker systems. ... (3) It is 
sapable of accommodating, at one time, two projectors for 
use as a dual projection system, one record player and one 
microphone. A selector switch is provided such that the 
operator can select the input he desires to use .... (4) Two 
tone controls effect, respectively, the frequencies below 700 
cycles and those above 700 cycles. ... (5) A continuously 
variable volume control provides for maximum flexibility. 
. .. (6) Output is 20 watts at less than 2 percent distor- 
tion. . . . (7) Bridging facilities permit parallel operation 
of two or more amplifiers, each with its associated loud- 
speaker, for large audience areas. ... (8) Accessibility and 
ease of maintenance are additional features. 


LOUDSPEAKER 


(1) It is portable (weight is 30 Ibs.) ... (2) It is of 
a special design produced by a manufacturer of high quality 
loudspeakers, a ruggedized version of the company’s com- 
mercial equivalent. Its range on the low end is, of course, 
restricted by the size of the enclosure, therefore, it will not 
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reproduce all the frequencies which are provided by the 
projector and amplifier combination. However, it presents 
very fine quality and is rugged enough to withstand hard 
usage in the Naval service for many years. 


In addition to the above, it should be mentioned that the projec- 
tor is designed with the sound reproducing characteristic which 
was recently adopted by the Society of Motion Picture and Tele- 
vision Engineers as a standard for 16MM projectors. Therefore, 
when combined with film produced to match with this particular 
characteristic, the best in sound quality will be obtained with 
16MM. 

The new equipments, when received from the manufacturer, 
were no problem to install in shore stations (overseas) since 
the interiors of most theatres or auditoriums are acoustically 
treated to some extent. Projectors were merely installed in the 
locations of the former 35MM equipments; and the amplifiers 
were matched directly into the 35MM loudspeaker systems, thus 
providing all that could have been required of 35MM equipment at 
its best. 

For shipboard installations on smaller vessels, this equipment— 
being easy to carry from one place to another—was easily set up, 
and a show placed in session in a few moments. The conditions 
which existed even in large vessels, with topside booth installa- 
tions were also satisfactorily met with this equipment. The ‘‘top- 
side’’ booths are located at distances which vary from 60 feet 
to 200 feet from the only possible location of the motion picture 
screen, thus accounting for the reason that top quality lens sys- 
tems are required. Beautiful moonlight nights are no attraction 
to the projectionist whose job it is to place an adequate amount 
of good light on the screen. 

In order adequately to cover the audience, the loudspeaker sys- 
tem is set up in the following manner: Two direct radiator loud- 
speakers are mounted half way up on the screen frame and tilted 
slightly toward the front half of the audience. Two horns are 
mounted on top of the screen frame and tilted to cover the rear 
half of the audience. Each set of loudspeakers is controlled by a 
different amplifier, and the amplifiers themselves are connected 
by means of bridging cable such that the projector in use feeds 
them both. This permits the volume control affecting the rear of 
the audience to be turned up to a point where the sound level is 
acceptable, without disturbing the sound level for the front half 
of the audience, since the horns ‘‘beam’’ the sound. 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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TRAINING, ENTERTAINING 
(Continued from Page 18) 


While the development of projection equipment was underway, 
the Bureau of Ships was also investigating the possibilities of 
obtaining improved sound quality from installations in aircraft 
carrier hangar spaces, since it is a fact that sound quality can- 
not be good in a large all-steel reverberant auditorium in which 
a high noise level exists and in which the only sound absorption 
is that provided by the audience itself. By using known facts plus 
the trial and error method, the following loudspeaker installation 
was evolved for one of our large aircraft carriers: 36 loudspeakers 
are mounted on the overhead (ceiling), each being tilted 20 de- 
grees toward the audience in order that the audience may be used 
as sound-absorbing material. To prevent sound from bouncing 
around the hangar area, in the event the size of the audience 
fluctuates from evening to evening, each loudspeaker is connected 
to its own cutout switch located in the booth; therefore, when the 
projectionist is ready to start the show, he determines which loud- 
speakers are not actually covering some portion of the audience 
and cuts them out, as they will merely raise the ambient noise in 
the hangar space. The disconnected loudspeakers are not placed 
in service again until the audience has grown to a point where it 
can be served by them. The passageway in the middle of the audi- 
ence is not covered by overhead loudspeakers, for obvious reasons. 

All of the above developments and installations were accom- 
plished with the tacit belief that the film industry was keeping 
pace with the development of the projection equipments. In this 
respect there have been interesting ‘‘discoveries’’ and develop- 
ments. For example: 

In some recent instances, telephone calls and urgent messages 
were received from Naval vessels indicating that the sound quality 
and light output of the new projectors were not adequate. Upon 
investigation the following conditions were found to be true: The 
sound quality of some films was found to be extremely poor. 
Density of the prints varied over an extremely wide range, there- 
fore some pictures could hardly be seen on the screen while others 
appeared to be washed out. This indicates that adequate 16MM 
standards of film density apparently do not exist. In still other 
instances, the projector repeatedly lost the film loop and investi- 
gation revealed the fact that the films, which caused the projector 
to lose the loop, were excessive in width by several thousands of 
an inch, and considerably over the width established as standard 
by the American Standards Association. Therefore, in order that 
ships and overseas stations of the Navy may continue to use films 
which are now making the rounds, the following projector modi- 
fications have been accomplished: The aperture and _ pressure 
plates have been redesigned to permit guiding the film on the 
sprocket hole side. (Initially, the film was guided on the sound 
track side for the maximum protection of the sound track.) When 
all oversize prints have been weeded out of the Naval service, it is 
expected that guiding on the sound track side will again be an 
accomplished fact and the accompanying technical advantages of 
this method will be realized. However, late developments in the 
manufacture of low shrinkage film may serve the purpose equally 
well. In addition to the above, the tolerances on the film guide 
adjustment roller, which is a part of the sound drum, have been 
increased to permit passage of the wider film in order that flutter, 
caused by binding of the over-width film, might be eliminated. 

All 16MM films, now being procured by the Navy Motion Pic- 
ture Exchange are tested using the JAN (Joint-Army-Navy) equip- 
ment in order that picture and sound quality may be judged. 
Prints determined to be poor are rejected. It is realized, when 
using machines designed to meet all latest known standards, if 
the print density is then bad and the sound quality poor, the 
trouble must certainly be a part of the film. Therefore, it is 
planned that, in the near future, only highest quality films will 
remain in the Naval service. 

The Navy Photographic Center at Anacostia, being respon- 
sible for many of the Navy’s training films, has taken the lead 
in producing films of good picture quality and incorporating the 
latest recommended Society of Motion Picture and Television 
Engineers’ sound characteristics. The JAN machines are used, 
exclusively by this activity, for the purpose of testing films for 
high quality sound and picture. The latest and best equipment for 
the proper production and reproduction of films is available at the 
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Naval Photographic Center, and it demonstrates the fact th t 
good quality prints can be achieved where those prints are actually 
desired. 

It is believed by the Navy that the sound motion picture projec- 
tion equipment excels all other types of equipment in entertaining 
more persons in one location at one time, and in training a larger 
number of people better and faster under the same conditons. Of 
course, mass training and entertainment by use of television may 
be something to reckon with in the future. Presently, however, the 
Navy owns and operates one of the largest motion picture theatre 
chains in the world. Every ship in the fleet, every overseas base, 
and every continental shore station forms a part of this chain. 
Continental shore stations and a very few overseas activities con- 
tinue to use 35mm projection equipment for entertainment pur- 
poses. But all other activities are allowed 16mm motion picture 
projection equipment, for use in training and/or entertainment 
programs. 

Since the full value of good training cannot be realized without 
the backing provided by a high state of morale, the Navy’s pro- 
gram has allowed no stone to go unturned in providing for the 
entertainment, as for the specific job training, of its personnel. 
Equipments such as the JAN 16mm, are located in all parts of 
the world wherever the Navy is to be found. Of equal importance 
is the Navy’s handling of the consequent problem of logistics—i.e., 
of placing the right repair part in the right place, at the right 
time. In this connection, revolving stocks of projectors have been 
placed at strategic locations for a quick exchange with equipments 
requiring repairs. In this manner neither training nor entertain- 
ment of the fleet may suffer. The Bureau of Ships has established 
motion picture repair facilities on several Pacific Islands and 
within each Naval shipyard. In addition, these activities have 
stocks of repair parts which may be issued to vessels or shore 
stations whenever those parts are required. It is, however, not 
enough that parts be maintained on land, since it must be borne 
in mind that ships travel the seas; therefore, all tenders and re- 
pair ships are also being provided with adequate stocks of parts. 
These ship also have facilities and qualified personnel for the 
repair of all types of projection equipments at sea. 


What Do You Know About the Effects of 
AN ATOM BOMB ATTACK? 


These official Government 16mm sound films pro- 
vide the most authentic information available on 
the effects of an atom bomb attack. ORDER THEM 
TODAY. 


“THE ATOM STRIKES” 


(Running time—31 minutes) 
Beginning with the atom bomb tests in New Mexico, this 
film shows the subsequent bombing of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, and the utter ruin caused to buildings, bridges, factor- 
ies and roads. (Sale price: $38.) 


“OPERATION CROSSROADS” 

(Running time—27 minutes) 
Authoritative documentary of the Able Day and Baker Day 
blasts of the atomic bomb tests at Bikini, produced by joint 
Army-Navy Task Force One. IN FULL NATURAL 
COLOR. (Sale price: $121.96.) (Available soon in Black- 
and-White. Sale price: $33.00.) 


“A TALE OF TWO CITIES” 

(Running time—12 minutes) 
The two cities were Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and the devas- 
tation wrought by the atomic bomb on these cities is vividly 
revealed by this motion picture. (Sale price: $16.76.) 


Send orders to: 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT 


1445 Park Avenue 
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UNITED® WORLD 
Pe New York 29, N. Y. 


MEDICAL HISTORY 


(Continued from Page 18) 


psychiatrist’s methods of helping a pa- 
tient untie complex mental and emotional 
knots impeding physical cure. 

In the autumn of 1944 Dr. Barr was 
sueceeded by Lt. Cdr. Dean F. Smiley 
MC-V (S), USNR, who met the problem 
of proper utilization of films by establish- 
ing the post of Training Aids Officer in 
each medical command, another step for- 
ward in maturation of the Navy pro- 
gram. 

With victory in sight, a new word was 
heard more and more often in medical 
conferences: “Rehabilitation.” Reaching 
for every tool which would help return 
men and women to normal lives as quick- 
ly as possible, the Service made some of 
the most satisfying productions to come 
from Navy cameras. Among these were 
ASSIGNMENT Home, So Many Hanns, 
VoyaGE TO RECOVERY, as well as such pro- 
fessional subjects as AMPUTATIONS: GUIL- 
LOTINE OF THE LOWER EXTREMITY, and 
PROSTHESIS: OCULAR REPLACEMENT. It is 
noteworthy that, along with Dr. Barr — 
an orthopedic surgeon by training and 
experience — technical adviser on many 
of these professional subjects was Capt. 
Henry H. Kessler, MC-V (S), USNR, 
one of the foremost rehabilitation ex- 
perts in the world. 

Probably the first medical films in his- 
tory were made by Dr. Walter C. Chase 
of Boston in 1905, and it was said at that 
time, in the Boston Medical and Surgical 


Journal: “There can be no question that 
the time is ripe for this innovation (i.e. 
the medical film), and that the immedi- 
ate future will see its general introduc- 
tion into our medical schools.” Only 
now, after half a century, does the pro- 
pheecy seem to be near fulfilment. That 
this is so is due largely to the impressive 
accomplishments of the Navy during the 
war, and since. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


Much of the material in this article is from 
a History of Audio-Visual Education in the 
Medical Department of the Navy, by Ber- 
nard Dryer who participated during the 
war in the activities described.—JLM 


DENTAL ACHIEVEMENTS 
(Continued from Page 19) 


tion on antibiotics, and a wider choice 
of drugs. Such an addition would make 
this already superb film into one of uni- 
versal value. But even if the additions 
described are impossible, ENpDODONTIA 
merits wider distribution and would be of 
great value in the training of civilian den- 
tists — the Navv’s reservoir of help in 
times of emergency. 

PERIOPDONTIA (a technique for surgical 
gingevectomy) is extremely well done too. 
Though it does not employ animation, its 
use of microscopy is unusually fine. This 
film demonstrates but one of the possible 
techniques, but it would be most valuable 


RECENT NAVY DENTAL FILMS 


COMPLETE DENTURES—Alginate 
Impressions 

The technique of taking non-pressure 
impressions, illustrated in live action and 
animation (15-mins.) 


PARTIAL DENTURES—Bio-Mechanics 


A table clinie demonstration, in which 
the bio-mechanical considerations in par- 
tial denture construction are shown by 
moving camera technique. (15-mins.) 


COMPLICATED EXODENTIA— 
Introduction 

This broad subject is approached from 
the standpoint of the basic requirements 
for properly handling any case. Live ae- 
tion and animation stress good access, 
unobstructed path of exit, and the appli- 
eation of controlled force — fundamentals 
in all dental surgery. 


if released for civilian dental school and 
society use. 

Both EnpoponTIA and PERIODONTIA are 
very well planned and executed — as is 
also SwaB YouR CHOPPERS, a more popu- 
lar treatment, for Navy patients, of the 
necessity for dental hygiene. (See FILM 
NEWS, July-August 1950). It is to be 
hoped that these and other Naval train- 
ing films will be placed in general re- 
lease soon, for the education of the lay- 
man and the professional. 
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McGRAW HILL BOOK CO. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET 


CAN BEAT THE A-BOMB... 


A 20-minute, 16mm sound motion picture 
that is a vital contribution to civil defense. 


With 20 minutes of your audience's time you can equip them with the necessary precautionary 
techniques for safety and survival in case of atomic attack! YOU CAN BEAT THE A-BOMB 
provides specific instructions of what to do. It employs average family groups to demonstrate 
how and where to seek safety, what measures to employ against radiation, how to provide 
emergency treatment, how to dispose of contaminated food and clothing. 


Numerous Civil Defense personnel are already using this film with great success. You can get 
yours today. YOU CAN BEAT THE A-BOMB is available at $80.00 for a ten-year lease period. 
Send your check or purchase order to: 


TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 
New York 18, N. Y. 


FILM NEWS 


| 
‘ 
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INDUSTRIAL 


= The Story Of Shell In 1949 won a spe- 
cial award for originality in the Assoei- 
ated Industries of Mass. third contest 
for annual reports. .. . Produced by Louis 
de Rochemont (Lost Boundaries) with 
an inspiring commentary by Ralph Bel- 
lamy, 24 Hours of Progress is a swiftly 
paced panorama of oil industry opera- 
tions. The camera visits homes, farms, 
factories, stores, describing oil’s role in 
connection with each daily scene. Sequel 
to last year’s The Last Ten Feet, both 
16 and 35mm prints are available from 
district offices of Oil Industry Info. 
Committee or national office, 50 W. 50th 
St., N. Y. 20... . The interesting story 
of modern commercial banking, Back of 
Every Promise, is obtainable from Con- 
tinental Illinois Nat. Bank & Trust Co., 
Chieago 90. . . . Three color films com- 
prising “The Great Lakes” series—and 
covering the geographical, economic, and 
historical importance of the lakes—are 
The Great Lakes: How They Were 
Formed—Highway of Commerce—Their 
Link with Ocean Shipping. Distributed 
by Coast Visual Edueation Co., 5620 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal... . 
Another film that involves the Great 
Lakes is Iron Ore Mining, which starts 


By KEITH DE FOLO 


with the scooping up of the ore from an 
open pit mine and closes with the ship- 
ping of the ore to various ports on the 
Lakes. Address Academy Films, P.O. 
Box 3088, Hollywood, Cal. ... The story 
for All Flesh is Grass was written by a 
cattleman, and authentically follows the 
meat animal from its birth to the family 


table. In color, it is available from . 


American Nat. Live Stock Assoce., Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. . . . In Mobile Telephones, a 
complete eall is traced through the equip- 
ment and the air by use of animation. 
Inquire your local Bell System telephone 
offices. . . . Toys are designed, con- 
structed, and wrapped for some lucky 
child in Masterpieces in Miniature— 
complete 10-min. account in color of how 
Model Toys come into being. Distributed 
by Charles Wm. Doepke Manuf. Co., 
Rossmoyne, Ohio. . . . Partners, a dog 
film produced by The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization of Detroit, depicts the role 
the dog has played in human welfare: as 
shepherd, aids to the hunter and watch- 
man, “eye’’ for the blind, ete. Running 
time is 19-mins. Apply Mr. G. M. Phil- 
pott, The Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


A CLOSED BOOK 


20 mins. 


® Produced by the Farm Bureau Insurance Companies in cooperation with the National 
Safety Council, this film is primarily concerned with the state of mind that leads auto- 
mobile drivers to say: “I ean get away with it just this once.” Its story is told through 
the person of a small town doctor who becomes a fanatic on the subject of safety, 
after his wife is killed by a hit-and-run motorist. Derisively nicknamed “Safety Sam,” 
the doctor conducts a one-man crusade against all forms of carelessness, is shunned by 
most of his friends, but eventually sells the town leaders on more and better traffic 
safety... . Acting and direction are definitely on the professional level, but there is 
far more preaching than action. We think a visual shock would have given this film 
the emotional impact it now lacks. Notwithstanding, it is still a significant picture in 
its attempt to deal with the horrible problem of “murder on our highways.” 


—KEITH DE FOLO 


Free to schools, groups, industry, from the Public Service Department, 
Farm Bureau Insurance Companies, 246 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 22 mins. 


®8 Like most men not particularly concerned with woman’s daily battle in the kitchen, 
I frankly expected this film would be dull. But I found it interesting, enjoyable, even 
amusing—thanks to excellent direction (by one Herman Boxer, male); also to the 
presence of the charming and irrepressible Spring Byington as Mrs. Bartlett, housewife. 
Mrs. B. learns about pressure cooking from her teen-age daughter Carol, a household 
economies student. Carol bribes Dad into buying a pressure cooker, promising to pay 
for it out of her allowance if the meal is unsatisfactory. But of course it is a huge 
suecess and Dad and Mother are sold on the new method. So was I: it is beautifully, 
mouth-wateringly photographed in color. . . . This should be a “natural” for home 
economics groups in school and out. —STEVEN THOMAS 


Produced by Dudley Pictures (Calif.) for The Pressure Cooking Institute. 
Available (free) from Association Films, Inc., 35 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19. 
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MOTION PICTURES 


Canada’s Scenic Splendor 


SUMMER and WINTER SPORTS 
CITIES and RESORTS 
16mm e COLOR 
e SOUND 
e SILENT 


Across Canada (3 reels) 
A coast to coast review of scenic beauty 
and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- 
cipal cities, which combine to make 
Canada a country of great charm. 


Shining Mountains (2 reels) 
There’s so much to see and do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery over the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters = (2 reels) 
A fast moving fishing story in brilliant 
color. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Land of the Ski Hawks (1 reel) 
When the first snow flies, Québec is a 
focal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 
and above all—Skiing. 


Klondike Holiday (2 reels) 
No lust for gold now lures people North 
to Alaska and the Yukon, but the urge 
to holiday in a land of storied deeds and 
great beauty. 


West Coast Playground (1 reel) 
A land of green enchantment...around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
of British Columbia. 


Summer in Old Quebec (1 reel) 
An ancient city reflects the glories of 
the past, and the nearby shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré draws pilgrims from 
afar. 


Canadian Pacific in the Air (2 reels) 
The story of how an air service in Can- 
ada developed from bush flying to main 
line services. 


For complete catalogue of motion 
picture films and further information 
write your nearest Canadian Pacific 


office. 
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PREVIEWS 


IMPROVEMENT 


® Classroom teachers who are vitally in- 
terested in securing materials in certain 
curriculum areas and who have made 
their desires known to producers, are be- 
ginning to reap the reward of seeing 
material produced for these areas. All of 
the filmstrips we have seen recently have 
been in new, or less frequently covered, 
curriculum areas. 

There is certainly an improvement in 
the quality of color and in the amount of 
space given over to captions and titling at 
the expense of picture area. This should 
not be taken as indicating that we have 
reached the millenium in achieving all 
standards set out as desirable for good 
filmstrips. That goal is still one for which 
we need to work and work hard! But 
once in a while it is nice to strike a hope- 
ful note and acknowledge progress and 
improvement, when these are evident. We 
have seen some good filmstrips reeently— 
here they are for your consideration. 


® YOUNG AMERICA FILMS (18 East 
4Ist St., N. Y. 17) has two new sets 
which offer quite a range of material. The 
first, Propuctrs INpustrIEs (black 
and white) is number three of a series de- 
voted to the basic products and industries 
of the United States. Included are the 
stories of How We Ger Our LeaTHeEr, 
Gas, Woot, Execrriciry, CEMENT and 
Rayon. They are intended for elementary 
and high school geography and _ social 
studies, and general science. The picture 
content is good and the captions clear and 
concise, Material in this subject area is 
needed today if our pupils are fully to 
understand what basic industries, re- 
sourees and vital commodities mean to 
each and every one of us in our pattern 
of daily living. 


GoLpEN Book Serres No. 2 (color) is 
a light, attractive set for youngsters in 
the lower grades. Based upon and related 
to the already familiar stories published 
in book form by Simon and Shuster, they 
are intended for the arts program, for 
reading readiness and for vocabulary de- 
velopment. The quality of the color repro- 
duction is excellent and the pictures them- 
selves are very appealing. We could wish 
that there had been a bit less captioning 
on some of the frames, as we still eon- 
tend that as much space as possible should 
be given over to pieture presentation. 
The stories included are THe Sry 
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Kirren; Two Lirrte Miners; Mr. 
AND His Famity; Lirrite Yrr Yap; THE 
Poxy Litrrte Puppy; Tue SacGy BaGey 
ELEPHANT and THe Jo_uy BARNYARD. 
Each is a story unit and may be used 
individually. 

* 


® UNITED WORLD FILMS (1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 22) is following a production 
pattern of filmstrips to supplement cer- 
tain of their teaching films. We think this 
a good pattern to follow, for it gives the 
classroom teacher two types of visual 
teaching aids, correlated in subject area, 
suited to detailed subject study, and meet- 
ing the needs of the pupils. The Aromic 
Puysics Serres (black and white) is one 
we wish to call to your attention. It sup- 
plements the sound motion picture of the 
same name; and covers the topies THE 
Etectron, THE Positive ParTICcLE, THE 
Nucteus, Atom URANIUM 
Fisston. The subject is certainly a timely 
one, and of great popular interest. Photo- 
graphs and diagrams are utilized in pre- 
senting material. The pictures are clear; 
some are captioned, others not, deserip- 
tive information being supplied in a 
manual, We think the series is excellent 
and recommend it. 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Administrative Officer, Film Library, 
and Assistant Prof of 


Communications, New York University 


® EYE GATE HOUSE (330 West 42nd 
St., New York City) continues its pro- 
duction schedule with Goop HEALTH AND 
You (8 strips in color) and PLANTS AND 
GARDENS (9 strips in color). Goop HEaLtu 
AND You is designed to help teachers (and 
parents) make desirable health habits at- 
tractive to young boys and girls. Topics 
include Be Heartuy, Ricutr 
Heirs and Ricut Hasrrs HELP 
Hearn. As the producers tell us, the pur- 
pose is to help develop right concepts as 
to what constitutes health, therefore ana- 
tomical details of body structure have 
been avoided. This is a series around 
which to develop discussion, if used cor- 
rectly, for it certainly presents the major 
problems every teacher and parent has to 
deal with in making health and good body 
grooming attractive to youngsters! 


PLANTS AND GARDENS is a very color- 
ful and attractive series made to assist 
in developing an appreciation of plants 
and gardens in springtime, summer and 
autumn. The color is very good and the 
captions brief. Many different types of 
wild and cultivated plants are shown, 
seenes of bird sanctuaries, fish hatcheries, 
national park preserves, as well as the 
work of forest rangers, county agents and 
campers and hikers. The presentation is 
both seasonal (Woops tn Sprinc, Sum- 
MER, AuTUMN) and topical (PLANTS IN 
Home AND Scoot, PLANTS IN My Gar- 
DEN, CARTNG FOR My GARDEN). Some 
situations are urban and some rural. If 
the set is used as planned by the pro- 
ducer, it should help to bring much of 
the reality of the out-of-doors into the 
classroom for study; it should also be 
helpful as preparation for field trips. 


* x * 
® NEW YORK TIMES’ first offering for 
1951 is NaTtuRAL Resources — 


America’s Strencru.” It seems to us 
that this is a topie which should receive 
a great deal more attention than it does 
—and one which needs to be discussed in 
every classroom. As the final frame of 
the filmstrip says: “Without natural re- 
sources there can be no production. Every 
time we waste water, soil, forests or min- 
erals, we help weaken America.” There 
is an abundance of discussion material 
here, and the basie facts necessary to un- 
derstand the problems of conservation are 
well presented. If used properly it con- 
tains “motivation” for a host of projects 
to be undertaken for further study of the 
problem. 


FILM NEWS 


And the shy ittle kit a felt so 
[good that she rolled in the grass, 
“ This is the very best day ever, 
= 
, » Are we using our water, out, 
soil, our forests“and our} 
“minerals in the wisest'way? 


SPEECH EXPERTS CONSIDER FILMS WORK AND PLAY WITH NUMBERS 


® More than 3000 speech experts from all 
over the United States attended the Mid- 
Century Conference of The Speech As- 
sociation of America, held in New York 
City recently. 

Outstanding among the many services, 
exhibits, and sessions was the Program of 
Classroom Films which ran continuously 
during the three days of the conference. 
Headed by Dr. Beatrice Jacoby, Queens 
College, N. Y. C., the Committee on 
Classroom Films for the SAA selected for 
sereening films aimed at all levels: Ele- 
mentary, High School, and University. 
These films considered the speech areas of 
Acousties, Articulation, Ears, Public 
Speaking, Radio and TV, Speech Corree- 
tion, Oral Interpretation, and Voice. 

A new film premiered was Tie SEARCH, 
an effective presentation of a cerebral- 
palsied child, produced by the National 
Society for Crippled Children Assoe., 11 
So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. This 
human and moving story stresses the 
often forgotten point that cerebral-palsied 
children are mentally normal, and are 
highly sensitive to the words and actions 
of other people At once interesting, in- 
spiring, and informative, THe 
is an excellent example of the type of 
film that is needed in the field of Speech 
Correction. 


new of COLOR FILMSTRIPS, 
j <a . . x the major objective of which is to give the child 
At the joint open meeting of the SAA the main concept of numbers in the initial study 
and the New York Film Couneil, Albert of arithmetic. These concepts are developed slow- 
ons eo ly and carefully by concrete objective presenta- 
Rosenberg, the Film Couneil’s president, tions. The child sees, hears end talks ohent aum- 
. : “Ww rs. Thus, multiple sense appeal helps to clarify 
moderated a panel discussion on “What all number concepts involved in the series. 
Can Films do for the Classroom Teacher 0 
» $2250 Complete 

of Speech?” Other panel members were 

“ee ‘ is “ad” attac to your school letterhead wi 
Dr. Sonkin; Dr. Jacoby ; Dr. Robert bring you, by return mail, a TRIAL Preview Set. 
Curry, Bell Telephone Lab.; Dr. Gustav 
Schulz, C.C.N.Y.; and Cecile Starr, Film 


Editor, Saturday Review of Literature. 


EYE GATE HOUSE, ‘INC. 


The panel agreed that the informational AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
Sten te: thes: 330 WEST 42nd STREET 
as for example, MECHANISM OF THE Hv- 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


MAN Vorce (Bell Telephone Lab.) The 
“How-to-do-it” film has proven less help- 
ful in the classroom, probably because 
it is generally dull. It was thought that 
there should be a better balance of speech 
films. While there are a great many films é q 
on cerebral palsy, there is only one ac- FOR CATALOG 
ceptable film on stuttering. 
There is a definite need for films like of 
Tre Crry which are good examples of " 
how to organize ideas. Such films ean be C¢ Aff 
of great aid in teaching speech students urrent ars 
to organize as well as express ideas. FILMSTRIPS 
Mr. Rosenberg pointed out to the Write— 


teachers present that they will get the CURRENT AFFAIRS FILMS 
type of films they want if they tell the 18 EAST 41 STREET 
producer what is needed. New York 17, N. Y. 


—KEITH DE FOLO 


Now...You Can DO SOMETHING about Explaining 


AMERICA’S ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


“LAND OF THE FREE” Economic Education Sound 
Slide Film Program—l0-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


Test this colorful, 
dramatic program 
on a free-trial basis 


See for yourself how effectively it 
presents the basic principles of our 
American Way of Life. Find out how 
it will help you do your share in 
halting the trend toward socialism 
and totalitarianism. 


Once you see and hear the six full- 
color sound slide films in the “Land 
of the Free” program, we believe 
you'll say it is the most convincing 
educational program available for 
schools, industry, and community 
projects. Here’s why: 


1. Use of dramatic lessons of history 
proves that the extension of govern- 
ment controls brings loss of human 
freedom. 
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2. Skillful use of color and sound 
makes this program inspire love of 


America and American traditions of Here’s what you get! 
freedom. 
6 FULL-COLOR SOUND SLIDE FILMS with narra- 
3. A tested program—nonpartisan tion by stage and screen star, Victor Jory. 
and enthusiastically endorsed by 150 FULL-COLOR "TAKE-HOME" BOOKLETS which 
business and union executives, edu- reproduce story and original paintings 
cators and clergy. from the six films. 
16-PAGE MEETING GUIDE which tells you how 


to use the program most effectively. 
ACCEPT THIS FREE OFFER! CARRYING CASE for 
films, recordings, 
The “Land of the Free” program is booklets and 
offered on a 10-day free-trial basis to meeting guide. 
rated companies. Send your request 
now on your letterhead. Or phone or Complete for only 
wire us today! $250.00! 


ROSS ROY, INC. 


DETROIT *« CHICAGO + HOLLYWOOD 
2751 E. Jefferson Avenue « Detroit 7, Michigan « Telephone LOrain 7-3900 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


SUBMARINE CAMERA, USN 


® The first completely mobile underwater 
motion picture camera, independent of air 
supply and electric cables to the surface, 
has been developed by the Navy. 

This announcement was made recently 
by R. R. Conger of the U. S. Naval 
Photographie Center, Anacostia, D. C. 
Disclosure of the Navy’s work in this 
field was made by Mr. Conger in a paper, 
Underwater Cinematographic Techniques, 
delivered before the 68th semi-annual con- 
vention of the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers. 

Mr. Conger pointed out that the 
camera, together with techniques for mak- 
ing the diver-photographer independent 
of surface assistance, were developed for 
the Navy’s program, now under way, to 
provide a series of training films for deep 
sea divers. Weight of the camera is about 
107 lbs. in air, but can be adjusted to 
have positive, negative or neutral bouy- 
ancy under water. In time of danger it 
can also be released to rise freely to the 
surface. It has detachable wings and ver- 
tical rudder which aid in transporting 
and stabilizing it underwater, and it is so 
designed that it can be completely oper- 
ated from the outside, with external con- 
trols for the lens diaphragm, foeus and 
start-stop switch. 

The photographer is equipped with an 
“aqualung” — an automatic, compressed 
air, self-contained diving unit. He wears 
a “squale” face mask, and swim fins on 
his feet. Thus equipped he is able to 
swim in any direction, or to any depth 


Edited by 


SAME DAY SERVICE 


® Schools, smaller labs and TV stations, 
film and microfilm producers, and others 
who have found hand methods slow and 
costly, will be interested in the announee- 
ment by 8.0.8. Cinema Supply Corpora- 
tion of its specifically designed and priced 
Bridgamatie Jr. 16mm film processing ma- 
chine which now makes it possible for 
them to show spot newsreels and motion 
pictures on the video or other screen, the 
same day the picture is taken. With this 
improved Bridgamatic Jr., it is claimed 
the same results can be attained as here- 
tofore only such users as KTTV, WPIX, 
WNBC could achieve with the larger and 
more costly Bridgamatic. The “Junior” 
also answers the needs of sports coaches 
who will now be able to transform the 
day’s scrimmages into movies for showing 
in locker rooms, to be analyzed and dis- 
cussed while the players are getting out 
of uniform. 


down to approximately 200 feet. The 
wings of the camera act as a planing 
surface, so that he can sight on his target 
through the viewfinder, kick his flippered 
feet, and guide himself by tilting and 
banking the camera similar to a plane in 
the air. 

Mr. Conger indicated the many appli- 
cations of the underwater camera for both 
Navy and general use, in permanently 
recording the performance of ship hulls 
for study and other purposes, and in 
bringing the underwater world of science 
to the screen. 


MAKES 
LAST LONGER 
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Over 30 places to serve you conveniently. Write for “Where They Are!” 


MAKE YOUR FILMS 
SCREEN BETTER 


frerwess 


treated films have: 


fewer scratches 
... less dirt 
... clearer sound 


When you order film, specify: 
“PEERLESS Film Treatment.” 


EERLESS FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 


165 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
959 SEWARD STREET, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


LEROY SYLVERST 


Film threaded in tanks of Bridgamatic Developing 
Machine. . . 


Bridgamatic Jr. is completely self-con- 
tained and automatic, with a patented 
“Overdrive” mechanism that permits each 
bank of rollers to operate independently 
from the main chain drive. The drive itself 
conforms to the condition of the film in 
each tank; thus, it is said, making break- 
age or film slack virtually impossible. 
Starting at the feed-in end, each bank of 
rollers operates at a greater RPM to take 
up slack, and the film keeps proper ten- 
sion at all times. 

According to Mr. J. A. Tanney, head of 
S.0.S. Cinema Supply and an old lab- 
man, “with Bridgamatic no special engi- 
neering skill is required to produce fine 
quality film ready for printing or projec- 
tion. The operator simply plugs in. The 
machine does all the work—and without 
the necessity for watching or handling, 
other than changing reels. 

Weighing in at 95 pounds, this compact 
one-man lab occupies only 12 square feet 
of floor space and has other advantageous 
features described in a brochure obtain- 
able from 8.0.8. Cinema Supply Corpora- 
tion, 602 W. 52nd St., N. Y. 19 


17,000 FEET UNDER 


® A hardy motion picture film that can 
be successfully used at depths down to 
17,000 feet and is made to withstand tem- 
peratures as high as 325°F (113° above 
the boiling point of water) has just been 
announced by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N Y. 

Especially developed for well drilling 
operations, it is called “Kodak Linagraph 
Drift Survey Film,” is available in both 
16 and 35mm, and is used in a standard 
clinometer or drift survey camera to re- 
cord instrument readings of drift meters 
and other devices for determining the di- 
rection of drilling operations. 

This new film will undoubtedly be used 
on many jobs where, up to now, it has 
been impossible to use existing emulsions 
because of extreme temperatures. 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


dom as stress on its material advantages. 

Though produced primarily for busi- 
ness and industry, a cross-section of the 
community has weleomed LAND OF THE 
FREE as an outstanding instrument of 
public relations. Junior Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the country are 
using it in community goodwill undertak- 
ings. The Meadville Lions Club project. 
one of the most outstanding, has extended 
its showings into Meadville’s public 
schools and is now offering cash awards 
in a school-wide essay contest on the sub- 
ject. The Optimists Club of Northville, 
Michigan, is among recent community- 
wide sponsors. 

The Wisconsin Publie Service Corpora- 
tion is using LAND OF THE FREE in an in- 
tensive employee training program. The 
firm of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine. 
has distributed the series throughout the 
metal trades group, and the Aluminum 
Company of America throughout other 
allied industries. 

Publie schools in Georgia's capital city 
and surrounding territory are using the 
series by courtesy of Harry Sommers, 
Ine., Atlanta automobile dealer. In_ its 
home city, and at the request of educa- 
tors, the J. L. Hudson (department store) 
Company has made the series available 
not only in the schools but also in the 
public libraries of the metropolitan De- 
troit area. 

Prompted by its success with commu- 
nity groups and educational authorities, 
LAND OF THE FREE's producer is now of- 
fering it to this wider market, and in- 
quiries may be addressed to Ross Roy, 
Ine. 2751 East Jefferson Ave., Detroit 7, 


Mich. 


ANACOSTIA 


(Continued- from Page 5) 


basis. Another phase of its operation is 
the processing and printing of microfilm 
duplicates of official Navy records and 
correspondence, an annual gross of 650,- 
000 separate pieces of correspondence. 

The interest shown by educators and 
civic groups in the Navy’s training films 
is some measure of the success of this vast 
enterprise at Anacostia. More than 700 
Naval training films and filmstrips are 
now available to the general public 
(through the U. S. Office of Education). 
These have won the praise of American 
educators as being technically accurate, 
professionally produced, and educational- 
ly sound. At the same time, an even 
greater number has been made available, 
with appropriate language adaptations, 
to the governments of Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Turkey and 
Venezuela. These pictures now carry 
American “know how” to our friends 
abroad, as well as doing a signifieant job 
at home and afloat. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 
A DEMONSTRATION 
OF THE NEW. . « 


* SOUND SLIDE FILM 
PROJECTOR 


* 3 SPEED PHONOGRAPH 


OPERATION 


SUCCESSOR TO THE 


* PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 


EXPLAINETTE “EDUCATOR” 


| OPERADIO MFG. CO. 


YOU CAN GET | DEPT. FN-11 ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
A DEMONSTRATION | WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION PLEASE 
OF THE NEW ! () Arrange for a cost-free demonstration of the 
D i New Du Kane unit. [] Send New circular. 
AUDIO 1 ADDRESS. 
VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


MORE USN FILMS FOR YOU 


(To Borrow or 


Prelude to Victory 
Brought to Action 
Sea Power in the Pacific 
The Fleet that Came to Stay 
Fury in the Pacific 
Silent Service 
Operation Crossroads 

(Bikini atom test) 
Battle of Midway 
Naval Academy 
Operation High Jump 

(Byrd at the South Pole) 
Naval Photography in Science 
Naval Photography in Intelligence 
The Diesel Engine 
Construction of Diesel Engines 
Diesel Engine Governors 
Lubricating and Cooling Systems 
Bench Work 
Maintenance 
Safety for Welders 
Respiratory Protection 
To Live in Darkness 

(eye safety) 
Aerology: Thunderstorms 
Aerology: Flying the Weather Map 


Buy, See Page 13) 


The Chemistry of Fire 
Principles of the Gyroscope 
Derivation of Pascal’s Law 
Application of Pascal’s Law 
(Parts I and LL) 
The Radio Man Fights 
Technique of Hand Sending 
(radio) 
Mechanical Refrigeration 
(how it works) 
Properties of Metal 
Introduction to Optics 
Temperature, Pulse and Respiration 
Bathing the Bed Patient 
Specific Gravity of the Healthy Man 
Purpose of First Aid 
Common Emergencies 
Poison (symptoms, first aid) 
Oral Hygiene 
Basic Typing 
Advanced Typing 
Take a Letter, Please 
First Impressions 
(supervision) 
Make Your Chalk Talk 
(use of the blackboard) 
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Again in ‘51 DeVry Sets The Pace 
With The One Fine Projector In The 
Low Priced Field—The Better ThanEver ( NEw 


16mm SOUND — SILENT 
MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


Everything in One Small Lightweight 
Cose — Projector, Amplifier, 
Specker and Screen 


BUDGET PRICED AT ONLY . . . $369.00 


Compare the “DeVrylite” with any other projector! 
Compare for picture quality, brilliance of illumina- 
tion. fidelity of tone, simplicity of operation. com- 
pactness and portability . . . value. Prove to 
yourself that the lighter-weight “DeVrylite” tops 
them all. New features add to its versatility. empha- 
size DeVry leadership. A 6-inch speaker is built 
into the case and is detachable if desired. Micro- 
phone and phonograph inputs. Pick-up weight for 


operating less than 28 pounds. Accepts reels up to 
2000 feet capacity. Available also with separate 
S-inch or 12-inch loudspeaker, with or without the 


New 16mm Sound Motion Picture Equipment 
Developed by DeVry For the Armed Forces 


Acknowledged to be 
the world’s first heavy 
duty professional 
16mm equipment 
Three portable units, 
projector, amplifier 
and loudspeaker 
Mounting bases for 
booth installation~ 


built-in 6-inch speaker. In every way your best buy 
is a “DeVrylite.” 


Approved By Underwriters Laboratories 
For Safe Shockproof Use on A.C. or D.C. 


Mail coupon for free 20-page brochure 
DeVry Corporation FN 151 


1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 


Without obligation please send me _!) Literature 
on the new “DeVrylite,” © 20-Page brochure on 


representative demonstrate equipment. 
Wlinols- 
Address 


City— Zone. _— State- 
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